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ithe proceedings as we have found space 
‘to spare in our paper. If we had writ- 
(ten a reply, we might have used a little 


‘more polished discourse, but we spoke 


m Ur Coney hati toe segen argent we thought and felt, with no per- 


Borge epartment. 

















ment devoted to syrup and sugar making sonal malice, having nothing but the 


from 8ergo. | 


President I. A. Hedges’ Circular Letter 
to Cane Growers. 

GENTLEMEN: Inasmuch as arrange- 
ments are »bout complete for Prof. M. 
A. Scoville's tour among the cane fields 
and sugar works, in search of scientific 
and practic facts, L will request those 
in the busiiiess to write neat once: Ist. 
The exten! of their crop and works, 
whether s'sam or fire. 2d. Postoffice 
address aii route by which to reach 
them. 

Inasmuch as this important work is 
undertaken by Prof. Scoville and my- 
self without funds from outside, we 
must ask all the facilities the planters 
can afford us in carrying it out. We 
confidently hope the results may be 
worthy of our efforts, and a compensa- 











good of the sorgo growers at heart. It 


|is the first time we have heard that the 


Minnesota Amber Cane Growers’ As- 
sociation was organized or “called in 
the interest.of a few men who had only 
a temporary object to serve,” and we re- 
pel the statement as alibel on the mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Cane Growers’ 
Association. If there ever was a pub- 
lic spirited body of gentlemen, who had 
the good of the cause at heart which 
called them together, it was the Min- 
nesota Amber Cane Growers’ Associa- 
tion. Their proceedings were conducted 
in the most liberal and unselfish man- 
ner. Each member did what he could 
to enlighten the other members. There 
were no secrets for sale, there was no 
royalty exacted on any process, there 
was nothing hid under the bushel, but 
each member vied with the others 


tion to those for whom they are made. | in advancing a great State and national 
As the professor will take with him his jnqustry, without fee or reward. One 


polariscope and appliances, it will afford | 
many an opportunity of witnessing the: 


gentleman, Mr. Porter, had five barrels 
of beautiful sugar on exhibition which 


sugar tests upon cane juices and sugars,| he had made without any patent pro- 


and thus understand this interesting 
method of determining the per cent. of 
cane sugar in any given quantity of 
saccharine solution. His first move 
will be to Texas, but the particular 
points and dates cannot be now stated. 
Our friends have not kept me posted 
about their progress, hence I cannot di- 
rect at this time. It is desirable that 
these tests shall be made upon the 
products of representative sections of 
country, varying as much as possible, 
and inasmuch as only some fifteen or 
\wenty days can be spared in the south, 
but short stops and not too many of 
them are admissible. He will endeavor 
to drop in upon works in several of our 
western and northern States, and may 
return south late during the working 
ofsouthern cane. I hope to be able to 
accompany him in some of his pere- 
grinations. I. A. HEDGEs. 

St. Louis, Mo., August 8. 

Letter from Prof. F. L. Stewart. 

Cot. COLMAN: I notice to-day for the 
first time (in your paper of the 14th ult.) 
an attack made upon me and the “Stew- 
art process,” in what purports to bea 
report of a speech made by you at a 
cane growers’ meeting held in Min- 
nesota last winter. 

I do not take the time to inquire why 
this version of the speech differs so 
much frem the one first published 
which required no answer, or why it 
should now appear at this late day, or 
what was the motive which prompted 
it. I did not attend the meeting re- 
ferred to, for the reason that it was un- 
derstood to have been called in the in- 
terest of a few men who had onlya 
temporary object to serve—and I did 
not think it worth while to have even 
& representative of the process there. 
It was only at the last moment that I 
learned that my friend, Mr. Wilcox, ex- 
pr to be present, and at his request 

sent him a letter. embracing a state- 
ment of some recently verified facts, 
many of which he had himself proved 
to be so, Which he read at the meeting. 
~s Wilcox’s samples spoke for them- 
selves, 

If I had been present I would have 
replied to your remarks in such a way 
43 to unearth the bottom facts. But I 
was not there, and your statements 
have just now come to light—if this is 
correct report of them—and I am sur- 

riged tiiat you did not publish the let- 

ér against which your remarks were 
directed, as was done in former reports 
0" the meeting. I do not accuse you 
of wilful misrepresentation, but it is 
due to vour readers to show them now 
where the truth is. It can be neither 

your interest cr mine to keep it 

Onger concealed. I ask you therefore 
to publish the letter read by Mr. Wil 
cox, and [ will agree to follow it in the 
hext number of your paper with a 
short article, giving the precise data 

upon which those statements rest, and 
ou can make your own comments upon 
fret and your readers can judge for 

f. emselves. This you will readily see 

alr play now demands. 





F. L. STEWART. 
Murraysville, Pa., July 18, 


Remarks.—We give place to the 
above letter, though we see no good 
hat can be accomplished by its publi- 
tation. We do know what version Mr. 
8. saw of our remarks. Our speech was 
manly impromptu, called out by the 
— of Mr. 8. It was taken down in 
=e at the time, by the stenog- 
: = tr of the commissioner of agri- 
ture, and published in the order of 


| cess, and he cheerfully told every one 


who asked him just how he made it. 
Other samples of sugar, and of most 
beautiful syrup, were exhibite?, and 
every man told his process of manufac- 
ture. 

If you have any patent process or 
compound, we do not complain that 
you charge for it. You have a perfect 
right to doit. If it gives such results 
as you claim, it will pay sorgo growers 
to use it; but if others make as much 
and as good sugar without it, they will 
be slow to quit their process for yours. 
If you will read our remarks, you will 
see that we advised a careful trial of 
such processes as promised good re- 
sults, whether a royalty was charged or 
not. We wish that your process would 
prove all that you claim for it. Itseems 
to us that you ought to be able to con- 
vince some men of means that you can 
do what you claim you can do. If you 
can, they will readily embark into buy- 
ing syrup from the farmers and mak- 
ing sugar from it, for they can more 
than double their money on every gal- 
lon they purchase. We know of no 
money making operation equa! to it, 
and we hope to see it put into practice 
on a large scale this season. 

We have never seen the letter, either 
in writing or print, that you sent to the 
Minnesota Cane Growers’ meeting. We 
only heard a part of it read, but we 
heard enough to base the quite lengthy 
remarks we made at the conclusion of 
its reading. If we had the letter, we 
should have no especial objection to 
publishing it. If you have kept the run 
of our publication of the proceedings, 
you will see that we have only pub- 
lished the discussions as furnished by 
the stenographer—not the letters, re- 
ports or essays that were read before 
the meeting. 


I. A. HepGes: We started our sorgo 
works yesterday on Amber cane. It is 
yielding fine. Tests by saccharometer, 
10 degrees B. The Orange is not ripe, 
but tests 7 degrees B.,as does the Liber- 
ian which is yet in bloom. We hav3 a 
good stand of Amber and Liberian, 
which we obtained by planting seed two 
years old of our own raising. Our 
Orange is about half stand from last 
year’s seed. We planted some seeds re- 


ceived from Washington Citv, which 
did not come up atall. We think the 
greater part of the cane seed is injured 
in curing by heating. The sorgo crop 
in this section is light, not over half 
cron. DRUMMOND Bro. 

Warrensburg, Mu., August 6. 

The Havana Weekly Report of the 
14th of May, says: Grinding may now 
be virtually considered at an end, asthe 
few estates still working are likely to 
extinguish their fires in the course of 
the next fortnight; the continuance of 
the good weather all over the island has 
allowed planters to continue grinding 
without interruption, and thereby con- 
siderably reducing the deficiency calcu- 
ted at the commencement; some _par- 
ties now think that the decrease will 
hardly reach 10 per cent., as compared 
with last year; thetotal production of 
about 500,000; tons these favorable re- 
sults must be accounted for by theabun- 
dant yield of the cane, despite its smsll- 
ness and the insfignificant losses occasion 
ed by fires on the estates, not many cases 
of this sort having been reported 
throughout the year. 








Sorgo Sugar. 

Dr. Peter Collier, of Washington re- 
cently made some intereseing remarks 
concerning the valuable process of ex- 
tracting sugar from sorghum. He said: 

During the past year there have been 
examinations made of 38 varieties of 
sorghum grown in, and received from, 
14 different States, and from 9 varieties 
of Indian corn. The results from anal- 
yses made, 1,318 in all, of the tore nema 
showed them to yield on an average 1,- 
662 pounds of available sugar. From 
four of these varieties the sugar was ex- 
tracted in quantity andata rate of fully 
2,000 pounds per acre. As to the corn- 
stalks, the results were most satisfacto- 
ry, but the experiments were not so nu- 
merous as with sorghum. An average 
of 26 analvses of the 9 varieties examin- 
ed showed them to contain in their juice 
an amount of sugar greater in quantity 
than the average of the best 30 speci 
mens of 60 specimens of sugar-beets 
grown in different parts of the country. 
After a large crop of ripe corn had been 
gathered, the stalks yielded at the rate 
of over 900 pounds of sugar to the acre, 
and there appears no reason to doubt 
that this result could be obtained upon 
a large scale. In view of these results I 
feel justified in saying that there appears 
no reason to justify us in importing su- 
gar which would not justify our impor- 
tation of corn and wheat. In view also 
of the gradual but decided improvement 
of our western lands, which a carefully 
compiled result of the acreage yield for 
the past 18 vears establishes, it seems 
most wise that we turn our earnest at- 
tention to this question of sugar produc- 
tion. You are also aware that the ash 
of corn is composed of matter derived 
from the earth, and unfortunately con- 
sists of those twosubstances least abun- 
dant and most valuable, viz., phosphor- 
ic acid and potash. Indeed so great is 
our corn crop—occupying 37 per cent. of 
our cult’ vated lands in the United States 
as it dues—that at the prices we pay for 
these two substances the amount pres- 
ent in our corn crop aggregates the enor- 
mus sum of over $100,000,000, while the 
entire value of our corn crop is about 
$500,000,000, so that when the time 
comes, aS come it may, that to keep up 
the fertility of our western lands we 
must return what we take from the 
ground, it will require, as will be seen a 
sum equal to 20 per cent. of the entire 
value of the crop.” _ 





Analyses of Sorghum. 

We have received the special report 
of the analytical and other work 
done on sorghum and cornstalks by the 
chemical division of the Agricultural 
Department, made to Commissioner Le 
Duce by Peter Collier, chemist. It ap- 
pears to be a very elaborate and 
thorough performance, embracing 3,601 
analyses of 38 varieties of sorghum, 11 
of cornstalks, and a few outside samples 
of suzar and syrup, made chiefly dur- 
ing the last half of the past year. The 
principal object of this work was to 
determine the period at whieh the 
juice of each particular variety of sor- 
ghum or corn contained the most crys- 
tallizable sugar which couid be profita- 
bly separated. These analyses were be- 
gun in an early stage of the plants, and 
were repeated at intervals till late in 
autumn, thus affording a life history of 
each variety, which will do more than 
any one thing to show the practicabili- 
ty of sugar production from these 
plants, aside from the actual separation 
of the sugar itself in manufacture. 
These results are distinctly and strik- 
ingly exhibited in 14 engraved and col. 
ored charts, showing from July to No 
vember the amount of sucrose contain- 
edin the several varieties, and at the 
same time the quantity of glucose dur- 
ing the same period. In the Early 
Amber the full amount of sucrose was 
reached by the first of August, and it 
continued without great variation till 
the middle of October ; while the glucose 
was greatest early in July, and dimin- 
ished rapidly till the first of August 
and slightly afterward. The White 
Liberian reached its full amount of 
sucrose by the middle of August and 
continued till November. Of the many 
late varieties, some reached one-half or 
two-thirds of their fullamount by the 
middle of August, but the full develop- 
ment did not take place till the muddle 
of October. 

It is evident from these analyses that 
as far north as Washington the great 
advantage gained in the use of the 
Early Amber is in the long period dur- 
ing which the manufacture may becon- 
tinued, amounting to over two months 
while further north shedifference would 
be still greater between this and the 
later varieties. The percent. of sugar 
afforded from each, appears not to have 
greatly varied, being some 12 or 15 per 
cent. of the juice. The superior value 
of any particular sort, therefore, will 
depend moreimmediately on the weight 
of the canes which can be raised on an 
aere. The later varieties may be best 
adapted to the south. 

‘Tue report draws a comparison be- 
tween making sugar from beets and 
from the Early Amber cane, and states 
that although two-fifths of the sugar 
now used is made from beets, more than 
twenty years of careful scientific work 





was required to bring it to its present 


snecessful manufacture, and it is be- 
lieved that the chances for success from 
sorghum aie better than from sugar 
beets, although all practical questions; 
‘vonnected with it may not be immedi-} 
ately solved. 

The analyses of cornstalks show a 
greater variation in sucrose than in 
sorghum, and from about one-half to 
two-thirds the quantity, and although 
there is some uncertainty as to the 
manufacture of sugar from cornstalks 
proving profitable, the opinion is ex- 
pressed that the outlook appears hope- 
ful.—Country Gentleman. 


+.-.4ie>* 


MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, by his stenographer, Mr. LeDow, 
and furnished the Ruzat Wortp at the re- 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growern’ | 
Association. } 

Mr. Elliott: Mr. President, I offer the 
following, Resolved, that this convention | 
recommend to all persons having. small or 
large mills, to require that all cane brought | 
to their mills shall be stripped. 

The President: I want te suggest: that, 
there are times perhaps where men have. 
jiarge mills, when it gets very late in the sea- 
son and there is no time to do that. Now; 
with me last season I worked 18 or 20 acres 
with leaves on. 

Maj. McDowell: Frost bitten? 

The President: No, sir. 
in the fields and piled. The leaves were per- 











Maj. McDowell: 


snow or frost make much difference. 

The President : 
stripping, and if I could get my cane stripped 
for $1.25 I would never grind any leaves un- 
der any condition. 

Mr. Day: I want to say one thing in re- 
gard to stripping. Some say it costs $3, and 
some that it costs $1. I will say that I nev- 
er could find any one who could do one half 
what my son can. A mancan at first strip 
half an acre a day, but when he becomes 
nsed to it he can easily strip three times as 

uch. 

A Member: What is the process? 

Mr. Day: I generally use a stick. 

A Member; A single stick? 

Mr. Day: A single stick. [ have tried 
both kiuds. 

Mr. Prindle: Have any of the members 
ever thought that in regard to this stripping 
there might be something said as tothe 
manner in which the cane is planted? I be- 
leve this to be a question of importance. I 
think Mr. Powers sowed in drills. Of course 
that can’t be stripped for $1.25 I don’t 
think that cane planted 3 feet apart can be 
stripped for that, bat if planted 31¢ to 4 feet 
each way it is possible it can be done for that 
prico. When the report of our proceedings 
comes out I want those who read it to know 
what we are talking about. 

Mr. Lay: This matter of stripping seems 
to have been pretty well disposed of, and 
there is another subject that I would like to 
call ap, and one that I think very important. 
It seems to me, Mr. President, that no worker 
of cane juice should be jealous of anv pro- 
eess or method whereby he can make his ar- 
ticle better than his neighbor, for the express 
purpyse of outselling that neighbor. If my 
neighbor makes a good article. it don’t hurt 
it if I make an equally good article, and if he 
succeeds better than I do. and does it be- 
cause be has a process which I have not, he 
should acquaint me with ‘hat process that | 
too may succeed. Now in this matter of def- 
ecition, we find that some use one thing 
and some another, and I am not able to say 
which is the best process. There are those 
present who have had experience in it and 

know how to handle it, and what proportion: 
of lime is necessary, the proper ti:> to nse 
it in order to obtain the best results. We 
want more light thrown upon thes things 
and I would like to know what to do to make 
the best article of syrup. 

Mr. Meruli: Before I came here this 
morning, I drew up this list of questions be- 
cause [ was not satisfied with what I heard 
yesterday. I was well pleased but there 
seemed to be a lack of a desire to go to tbe 
bottom. “What are the best methods of 
manufacturing cane into syrup or sugar?” 
Let gentlemen tell us their experience, es- 
pecially where they have failed, so that we 
may not fall into the same mistakes. We 
have had the experience of many, but what 
has been said is much like playing Hamlet, 
and leaving Hamlet out. [Laughter.] 

Col. Colman: I want to say one word. I 
have attended the meetings of a great many 
organizations and I say in justice to the Am 
ber cane growers of this whole country, 
that I do believe that if there is a frank. can- 
did, outspoken class of men who are willing 
to tell all they know, and who have no se- 
erets, it is the Amber cane growers of this 
country. I say that they want Hamlet 
brought out, dressed in all his paraphernalia. 
and they want him to play his part fully, 
openly and boldly. I know a great many 
persons, perhaps not of this meeting, but all 
over the country, who think that those who 
make a good quality of syrup, and who hap- 
pen to make sugar, have some secret which 
they will not expose, Gentlemen, I am sat- 
isfied this is not the case. I am satisfied 
that every gentleman here, [ don’t care if he 
has made the best quality of syrap and sugar 
on exhibitiou, is willing to tell you precisely 
how he made it. Now in reference to defe- 
cation, the president told you. in his address. 
exactly how he defecated, just how much ot 
the milk of lime he applied to the hundred 
gallons. Any other gentleman present who 
has made syrup will tell you how he defe 
cates, Noone in this business has any se- 
oreta with the exception of Prof. Stewart. 
who. as you know has a seoret forsale. Ii 





has been elicited in these discussions, 
iet them ask auy of the Amber cane growers 
here or elsewhere and they will tell them 
their experience frankly. Here isour friend 
Russell, who has had considerable experience, 
and yet we find him here telling us precisely 
how he made his syrup. It is possible that 
these refiners will not tell everything they 
know, and 4 good many of us would not be 
able to comprehend it if they did, because it 
takes a long time to become a skillful refin- 
er, and it not only requires knowledge and 
science but experience ; but we can all make 
syrup. There is a chance for the “wigglers” 
te make it, and some of them will be big fish 
yet. Befure they have gone much further 
some will grow to be great whales. [Laugh- 
ter.] There is a chance for us all, tor if we 
baven’t the money our iriends will join us. 
I think that the greatest success, the great- 
est profits, are tobe obtained by the combi- 
nation of capital and combination of men 
who will erect large factories. Gentle- 
men, there is some little prejadice against 
your refinery at Faribault. Let me say to 
you that you will have business for a score 
of refineries in the State of Minnesota in less 
than 10 years. More than that you are go- 
ing to have them all over the country, and 
they will yet be as common as your flouring 
mills, and your commodity will have just as 
certain a sale 38 your wheat or flour... There 
will be a demand for it, not only in this 
country, but in the markets abroad, as 


rc aee is for your wheat to-day. I 


tell you the beet which supplies so mach of 
the sugar for the old world stands no possi- 


It had been cut ble comparison with the Amber cane sugar, 


because it cannot be produced so cheaply. 


fectly dry. | We can say, and truthfully, too, that the raw 
That is what I mean. I! product of our syrap costs us nothing. The 
don’t think that dried leaves either from! 


|seed upon your cane pays handsomely for 
all the cultivation, and if properly harvested 


I have always favored! and saved and fed to your stock, is as profit- 


able as corn. Therefore we may say the 
cane can be laid at our milla for nothing. 
Now how is it with the beet. Why, gentle- 
men, it is almost impossible for the beet fac- 
tories in our eastern States to get the farm- 
ers to produce beets. There is so much la- 
bor connected with it, in carefully preparing 
rich ground, having favorable seasons so far 
as rain is concerned, finger weeding, finger 
thinning. hoeing them allsammer, and above 
all the exhausting effect it has upon the soil. 
Then it requires $200,000 at least or more to 
establish a good beet sugar manufactory, and 
I tell you sugar from beets can never com- 
pete successfully with the Amber cane, and 
in my humble judgment we can put the Am- 
ber sugar in the old world so cheap, that it 
will forever kill tho beet industry of those 
countries. Your sugarsare certain to go in- 
to the old country before we are all in our 
gravee, because it is a competitor without a 
Tival in the world. It is even different from 
the cane sugar of the south. That has n> 
seed heads, and it is produced solely for su- 
gar purposes, while with your Amber cane 
vour seed alone pays the entire cost of your 
crop. 

‘the President: In this matter of defe- 
cation, I prepared a paper last season, ful!y 
describing it, which was published in the 
Pioneer Press. Mr. Miller and myself sent 
out nearly a thousand copies, When we 
didn’t send them out we senta notice stating 
where they could be had, I really felt 
ashamed to have so long a paper. but I did 
my best to make it perfect. I kept nothing 
back and I may be permitted to say that I 
have done everything in my power to pro- 
mote this industry. 

Mr. Meruli: I would like to make myself 
understood. What J have said did not call 
for such defense by Governor Colman, of 
the cane growers. Iam very thankful for 
what I heard yesterday, but I want to go 
further and ask what are the best methods 
of manufacture. I want to ask also whether 
any gentleman present uses anything except 
lime for defecation. I believe some do, 
thongh we hear nothing about it. I have 
taken the liberty to taste some of your syr- 
ups, and I must say there is quite a differ 
eiice in the quality, at least to my plain 
taste. I came here paying my own expenses 
and want to get information that will enable 
to excel if it is possible, and when I go home 
I want to be able to report. 

Mr. Wood: I have never used lime in def- 
ecation. I have used something of my own, 
and if the gentleman wishes to know what it 
is I can tell him. I have succeeded in mek- 
ing @ very good article of syrup. Perhaps 1 
have in a measure destroyed all the sugar 
contained in the syrup by the use, as a gen- 
tleman here tells me, of one of the articles 
used, but I feel confider.t that I have not, 
for I have had crystals of sugar there. Now 
then I have used tannic acid and sal soda, as 
a defecator, and my syrups have always com- 
manded a good price where I have lived, in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, I never have used 
any lime whatever. 

Col. Colman: In what quantities did you 
use these, and at what period? 

Mr. Wood: I put it ints the juiceina 
certain quantity as soon as it is put over the 
fire. That is for the purpose of cleansing it. 
When I have skimmed it sufficiently in the 
first pan, so that it boila white, I consid- 
er it fairly cleansed from impurities, and it 
then goes into the second pan and another 
batch takes ita place and is treated in the 
game way. Itis finished off in a third pan. 
That has been my mode of defecating for 
several years. 
Col. Colman : 
the quantity, 
Mr. Wood: Well about one heaping tea- 
apoonful of tannic acid, and two teaspoon- 
fuls of sal soda to about 15 or 18 gallons of 

uice. 
, Question: You put it in no place except 
the first pan? 
Mr. Wood: No, sir. Of course there has 
to be some judgment used in this as well as 
in anything elae, You should use sometimes 
a little more and sometimes a little less, as 


I believe you did not state 


action takes place so that it is right, take it 
off a8 quickly as possible before it boils any, 
unless you want to commence skimming. 
If it is properly done the foam will be as 


white as milk. 
Does it neutralize the aft 


Col. Colman: 
in the syrup? 

Mr. Wood: It does in a great measure 
but not fully. 

Mr. Wilcox: I wish to say one thing with 


regard to Mr. Wood's process of treating the 
juice. While I do not wish to attack the 
merits or demerits of Mr. Wood's process I 
would simply say that I have taken his syr- 
up, or syrup treated by his process, and 
treated it with limo and the scum that is to 
be removed after the lime is added will al- 
most equal the scum that is removed by 
treating the fresh juice. I don’t make this 
statement to cast discredit upon the process, 
but simply to bring the matter before the 
convention, so that we may understand it, 
and decide if possible upon the best method 
of treatment. 

Mr. Wood: All that I have to say in ref- 
erence to that is that Iam not sure that Mr. 
Wilcox has had a fair test. My help last year 
thought that they knew of a better way than 
mine by using an article better than mine, 
consequently they used it and in considera- 
ble quantity, and I did not like their product 
nearly as well as I do mine, and I don’t think 
their process cleansed the juice nearly as well 
as mine does. I am not sure therefore 
whethér Mr. Wilcox has worked with syrup 
made with my process or with that of others 
or whether there is a mixture. 

Col. Colman: Will the gentleman tell us 
what his men used? 

Mr. Wood: (After a pause,) I cannot re- 
call it at this moment, bat perhaps I shall 
think of it after awhile. One thing, how- 
ever, before I close, and that is my syrup is 
here on exhibition and will speak for itself. 

Captain Blakeley: One thing more, Mr. 
President. The question of the quantity of 
seed and its value has been alluded to by 
Governor Colman, and is one upon which we 
should have an expresssion by the conven- 
tion. How much should be raised to the 
acre, and what is it good for? I can say for 
one gentleman, who raised some of this cane, 
that he is making his buckwheat cakes eut 
of the seed, [Laughter.] 

Mr. Russell: I will state that one of my 
neighbors threshed out the seed he raised on 
7 acres of cane, he obtained 25 bu of seed 
per acre, weighing 60 pounds to the bushel. 
He fed that seed to his milch cows, and he 
finds that the quantity of the milk is great r 
and that the quality is richer, and he is now 
feeding 14 corn, 14 caneseed and 34 oats, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Varieties of Wheat. 

Cou. COLMAN: Will Bermuda grass 
grow well on bottom lands, where 
heavy timber is, for p :sture, in Illinois? 
The Heckman wheat has been a failure 
in this vicinity (Harrisonville, Ills.). 
Will your readers give their experience 
with varieties of wheat? How have 
the different varieties yielded the pres- 
ent season? A little discussion on 
varieties of wheat in the RURAL 
Wor.pD at this time, would be highly 
appreciated by P. D. 

REMARK8S.—We do not think Ber- 
muda grass would thrive in Illinois. 
We second your motion for a discus- 
sion of varieties of wheat. There are 
thousands of wheat raisers who are 
readers of the RuRAL WoRLD, and we 
would be glad to hear from them on 
that subject. 





Wheat. 

Cot. CoLMAN: Seeing so few crop 
notes this season in the Rurat, [ 
thought I would drop you a few lines. 
Wheat did not do as well as last year, 
few fields running up to twenty bushela 
per acre. I hear of one field of Red 
Michigan wheat averaging thirty-two 
bushels per acre, and some only five 
bushels. My Fultz and Clawson made 
about nineteen bushels per acre. It 
seemed like the blight or something in- 
jured wheat, as it got dead ripe in two 
days time. The Clawson does not doso 
well any more, as the grain is not well 
filled up, and brings ten cents less a 
bushel. Besides it is easily injured by 
rain and wants to be cut as soon as ripe 
or before, as the heads will turn down 
so you can hardly do anything with it. 
Have any of the RuRAL readers tried 
seed wheat from the north? If so, 


please let us know of the result and 
how to get it? Weare having a long, 
dry spell. Corn and pastures are fast 
drying up. Corn, if it does not rain 
soon, Will not make one-third of a crop, 
Oats is very good. Chinch bugs more 
numerous than I ever saw them. Will 
they injure the young wheat this fall? 
This is a fine time to burn old stumps 
out in fields. I would like to hear of 
some one that has tried’ dynamite to 
burst them out, and how to precure it. 
It is bad business to drive around 
stumps in heavy wheat with reaper 
and self-binder, and hands too scarce 
and high to pay to cut around with 
cradles. Let us hear more about the 
different kinds of wheat. The Fultz 
is gaining favor here every year. Suc- 
cess to the RuRAL. J. Ru¥1. 








gentlemen want further information than 


the eiroumstances may require. After the 
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Ehe Grange. 


[The Ruras World welcomes to the Grange 

rnartrrent communications from Missouri 

alt parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Brief notes of what 

is going on tn the order, or any matters per 
taining to ti will be cheerfully published.] 
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Official Grange Paper. 

Ata meeting of the executive committee of 
the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 
St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880— 
all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 
ero communications in the Rurat Worip 

ing the two ensuing years. 
A. M. Correy, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 





Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 
The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
owing 
Whereas, Cotman’s RurAt Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
nge cause, and to urge the farmers of the 
Btate to organize themselves into granges ; 
and 
Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agriculture to a higher standard ; there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses Cotman’s Rurat WorLp 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis- 
souri. 


. 
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Another New Road. 

Yesterday Constable Stern discovered 
in the city jaila map of the United States 
and some railroad connections which 
were entirely new tohim. On making 
inquiries he discovered that the map 
had been drawn by acouple of prisoners 
and was the ground plan of a big rail- 
road scheme in which the two were in- 
terested. 

‘*We propose,’ said one of them, ‘ ‘to 
start anew railroad system beginning 
at Carson and ending in New York.’’ 

‘‘When will you begin operations?’ 
queried the officer. 

*‘Oh, as soon a3 we get out. Now let 
meoutline the plan. We start out with 
some pins, chains and compasses, and 
make a survey. We announce through 
the press the proposed Carson, Arizona 
and Texan line. Tien we incorporate 
and let in a lot of the solid citizens, ap- 
point a committee to go to the financial 
centres and lay in witha syndicate of 
bankers to place our securities. They 
make a satisfactory lay, advertize hea- 
vy in the high-toned papers, and the 
treasury begins to bulge. We get the 
country excited, the people subscribe 
for the bonds, and they go like hot grid- 
dle cakes. 

**Do you catch the idea?’’ 

The constable began to grow interest- 
ed and nodded his head. 

‘*Well, then we apply for a subsidy, 
throw afew thousand shares of stock 
around Congress, get some of the orators 
to talk of the wealthy country about to 
be opened up, great natuyal resources 
requiring development, &c., and the 
thing’s dene. Then we sell the land at 
five dollars an acre, and push our road 
right through to Texas.’’ 

“You get quitea start,’ said the officer ; 
but who pays off the hands ?’’ 

“Oh, [forgot one of the most impor- 
tant accessories; of course we organize 
a construction and finance company, as 
directors of the railroad company we 
vote unanimously to give ourselves, as 
a construction company. fat contracts; 
then we sub-contract the construction 
out to actual contractors at half price, 
and they pay hands or not, just as they 
choose. But these are minor details. 
Now our next point is New Orleans. 
We want more money, so we find flaws 
in the original bill of sale, and as we 
take a hand in electing the judges they 

ronounce the title invalid, holders 

av’nt money to contest it, so we serve 
writs of ejectment on the fellows who 
have improved our lands and sell’em at 
higher figures. This gives us another 
raise, and then we freeze out the origi- 
nal stockholders. sell the road, buy it in, 
reorganize, water the stock like the devil 
and give everybody a chance.” 

**But the law steps in-” 

‘*Oh,d——n thelaw. The law doesn’t 
cover railroads; railroads are too lively ; 
besides we’re putting upa job now to 
have a majority of our own men in the 
United States Senate (we’ve got all the 
State Senates now) and the Supreme 
Court, and then we can head off any 
“communistic attacks” you know. 
When we get our road to New Orleans 
out of our earnings, our lands, and the 
taxes we should have paid the govern- 
ment, what we made on the construc- 
tion company and the reorganization, 
Uncle Sam swoops down, calls for his 
money and threatens to take the road, 
Well, there’s nothing small about us: 
we say, ‘take the old road; it’s a busted 
concern anyhow.’ Then he won’t want 
it so bad, you see, and we continue busi- 
ness.” 

“But how do you freeze out the 
stockholders ?” 

“Why. we hire the government com- 
missioner to make a report and bear the 
stock. That shakes the holders out and 
we rake it, in blocks, Then he makes 
another one you see and the market 
rallies.” 

, ‘But this costs money; you need a 
good lot.” 

“Well we’ve made a goed lot in back 
freights and sockin’ it to the small ship- 
pers and the non-competitive points, to 
say nothing of construction comeres 
our lands and freezing out stockhold- 
ers.” 

The policeman had no reply. 

‘*Then from New Orleans we go to 
New York.” 

**But have you made enough to build 
the New York road. The eastern 
people won’t stand the back freight 
racket.” 

“Maybe not, but the dear public they 
are always keen to put up for railroads. 
The bankers arrange all that, and if its 
too thin for the United States they have 
pals across the big pond who are always 
ready tohelp unload a road on foreign 
investors, for a divide. They are al- 


Ways ready to build the road and let the 


company run it—and we're the company 
you know.’’ 


“One splendid racket to work 1s when 
ks are low we buy, then form a pool 


with other roads, show big earnings, 
stocks advance, everybody rushes In, 
and we let ’em boom up till we think 
they are high enough, when we quietly 
unload, pass the word to break the pool. 
we sell short and the lambs are sheared 
both ways.” ; 

‘*Railroading is a money-making bus- 
iness anyway. By givin’ the big ship- 
pers special rates and slingin’ around 
passes pretty lively, givin’ free excur- 
sions, subseribing liberally to States- 
men’s benefit funds, and occasonally 
buildin’ a churech—perhaps owning a 
newspaper here and there to blackguard 
anti-mopolists and bad public opinion: 
by pursuing a liberal policy like this, 
we can always make ourselves solid 
with the ruling classes. Of course this 
costs money, but as we tax both produ- 
cers and consumers we reassess all these 
little expenses on the public, and more 
too, for the farmers and other small ship- 
pers never bargain for rates; steam 
transportation costs mighty little, and 
what with new inventions and the 
growth of the country its gettin, less 
every day. That enables us to pay 
dividends on all the water we put in, 
which keeps investors quiet and every- 
body whose influence is worth anything 
says What a great and glorius country 
we have! See what free railroads and 
a free government has done for us!” 
‘*But what abont the ‘free and equal’ 
provisions in the constitution of the 
United States ?” 

‘*What do weecare about the Consti- 
tution; That was made before steam, 
electricity, and corporations came in, 
and it don’t apply now if it ever did.” 
We let the masses continue to think, 
though, that they control everything. 
On Fourth of July and at election time, 
our lawyers and the other fellows we 
pick out to represent us in the Legisla- 
ture take the stump and give the work- 
in’ men a little taffy about freedom and 
equality, the will of the people, Xc., and 
by the aid of brass bands, fireworks. 
and beer, we get the poor devils so. pa- 
triotic they’re willin’ to do most any- 
thing; then havin’ ourown men in 
both parties to steal things, we keep 
’em about as equally divided, and capital 
comes out on top every time.” 

‘*But suppose ananti-monopoly par- 
ty should come up and combine the 
rank and file ofall parties, wouldn’t that 
trouble you?” 

‘*Well yes, I think that would; but 
the people, especially the workin’ classes 
are such d—n fools, they’re al ways quar- 
relin’ among themselves, and we join 
the fight on one side or the other and 
keep ’em broke up all the time.” 

‘“‘Why wouldn't it be cheaper for 
the public to build their own railroads 
and other public improvements.” 

*fAh, there you are again, but we get 
over that by holding up to view the hor- 
rors of official corruption and centrali- 
zation of power in the hands of govern- 
ment, and as long as we can stave off 
civil service retorm there’s no danger 
of the people owning and running rail- 
roads—although they may ‘work the 
post office and the telegraphs.” 

‘‘How’d you get onto all this?” asked 
the officer. 

‘*Four years in the same cell with the 
president of an eastern railroad, and he 


lhigh freigtts, 
£ 3 


foreign demands. These conditions al- 
so enabled the railroads to maintain 
llence their net earn- 
ings, notwithstanding their large ex- 
penditures for extensions of track, and 
renewals and additions for rolling-stock 
and facilities, ran’ up to $255,193,486 
from $219,916,724 in 1879—an increase of 
over #35,000.000. The dividends on 
stock were $77,115,411, against *61,619,- 
470 inthe previous year. These facts 
will account for the tremendous*boom” 
in railroad stocks, which, having gone 
too high, are now giving way under 
the prospect of decreased earnings dur- 
ing the current year. 

An examination of the figures by 
sections is interesting and instructive. 
It may be assumed in a generat way 
that the population of the section 
known a8“the west” is about the same 
as that known as “the south.” But 
mark the difference in the evidences of 
production, activity, and enterprise, of 
which the 1ailroads furnish an excellent 
gauge! The total earnings of all the 
railroads in the southern States, after 
allowing a generous amount on account 
of the greater difficulty in collecting 
accurate information from the com- 
panies of that section, toot up only 
$52,000,000 for 1880, and show an in- 
crease of about $5,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. During the same year, 
1880 the gross earnings of the railroads 
of the western States amounted to 
more than $290,000,000, which was an 
increase of nearly $50.000,000‘over the 
previous year. The rvilroads of the 
west did nearly six times the amount 
of freight and travel business done by 
the railroads of the South, and the 
amount of increase over 1879 for the 
former was ten Limes as great as for 
the latter. 

There are certain conditions which 
account for an increased railroad busi- 
ness in the west over that of thesouth, 
but this tremendous difference can only 
be explained by the difference in the 
habits of industry between the people 
of the twosections. Inthe west every- 
body works; in the south only the ne- 
groes, as a rule. That explains it.— 


| Chieago Tribune. 


a 
A Shot at the Politicians. 

Now the thing that we are anxious to pre 
sent for the contemplation of the people, is 
the utterly indefensible, not tosay dangerous 
positions which these conventions of politi- 
cians assumed, Public offices belong to the 
people, and not to a politician or to a clique 
of politicians. The goverment to the United 
States is supposed to be administered in the 
interests of the masses and not toplease any 
one partisan or any one State or section. It 
has been the tendency to thus degrade the 
public service to please the politicans that 
has proved so alarming to the patriot, and 
has resulted in so much injustice to the peo- 
ple. Public office has become, and has long 
been, a strictly political institution, when it 
should be, and has intended to be, an agency 
for the transaction of business for the people. 
That the public business snffers for attention 
in all our executive offices, is well known, 
and that state of affairs is the result of too 
much partisan politics. The men who are 





oecupied his idle hours learning me the 
business. How did he get in? Why he 
forgot himself one day and tried to play 
on an individual some of the games he’d 
been workin’ on the public, and it not on- 
ly busted him but he got fifteen years 
besides. He’s got ten years to serve yet, 
and he’ll watch my career with a tutor’s 
interest.” 

I wouldn’t a been here now if I'd only 
followed his advice, but while’ I was 
getting ready to go into the corporation 
business I laid in with a road agent up 
here, couldn’t resist the temptation to 
to forcibly interfere with the pecuniary 
affairs of an individual, and here I am. 
The corporation racket isthe only thing 
worth workin’ now-a-days; as long is 
you only plunder the public accordin’ to 
law you’re safe. This is an age of law, 
and if you’re posted you can make more 
money lawfully than any other way. 
After you accumalate a competency 
you can elect or buy your own Legisla- 
ture, make laws to suit, and roll it up 
at the rate of millions a year. It don’t 
matter much whether it’s gas or water, 
steam or electricity, or money—any- 
thing the public want. all you’ve got to 
do is to claim an improvement with 
other corporations to monopolize some- 
thing, and you can strike it rich; only 
its all got to bedone according to law 
and if the law as it stands don’t cover 
what you want todo, you must change it 
before you go ahead—Carson (Nev.) 
Appeal. 


-—_-——_ © <b 
The American Railroad System. 
The marvelous growth of the Ameri- 
can railroad system is again brought to 
mind by the early sheets of “Poor's 
Manual for 1881,” which reveals some 
astounding and many curious facts, It 
brings down the statistics to the end of 


The railroad mileage of this country 
on Jan. 1, 1881, amounted to 93,671, of 
which 7,174 miles were constructed 
during the past year, as against 2,771 
for the year 1879, and 2,607 miles for the 
year 1878. 

No other single circumstance could 
be cited which would illustrate so 
pointedly the renewed activity and 
high prosperity of the past year. The 
continuation of the same conditions 
during the present year make it certain 
that the length of the railroads in this 
country at the end of this year will 
reach a round 100,000 miles. 

The combined capital stock and debts 
of the railroad companies, represent- 
ing the nominal investment and value, 
amount to over five billions (#6,108,000,- 
000), or two and a half times as much 
as the present national debt. As the 
bonds of the various roads are liens 
thereon, and will be paid for the most 
part, they may be regarded as a legiti- 
mate part of the cost, and, reckoned as a 
whole, they amount to over $2.592.000,- 
000. Of the capital stock—$2,553,733,- 
176—it is fair to deduct at least $1,000,- 
000,000 as “water,” or fictitious increase 
over the actual investment. The real 
value of the railroads of the Umted 
States may, therefore, be set at about 
four billions (34,000,000,000), or double 
the national debt. 

The earnings of the railroads during 
the past year were not less remarkable 
than their extension and progress 
Their gross receipts amounted to 616 
millions, in 1880, as against 529 millions 
in 1879. This shows an increase of 
about 18 per cent in the business trans- 
acted, orabout four or five times the 
rate of increase in population. 

The year was especially favorable to 
the railroads on account of the extraor- 
dinary yield of crops and the enormous 





be office are devoting their time and ener- 
| who are out, are straining every nerve to 
getin. The people are not represented 
all. Allin the world that the adwinietdl 


| tion of government in this Republic amounts 
|to, at present, is a representation of the 
| They own the 
‘government almost as completely as the 
| Czar of Russia ownshisthrone. Occasionally 
|a politician gets a set back, but even then 


| oflice-holders themselves, 


| the movement is nearly always in the in 
terests of some other rival politican and 
not in the interests of the people. 


ner. When men are nominated by anation- 


al convestion for one of the highest offices 
in the Republic, simply as a compliment to 
them, or to some of their friends, there is 


abundant cause for alarm. But there will 


| and their dangers, their privileges and re- 


sponsibilities. 
conventions run by party or politicians. 
does not look well for Congress and their 
henchman to get together once in four years 
to nominate candidates for the presidency 
and vice presidency, and besides it 1s dan- 
gerous. The people know who they wish to 
serve them in official capacity, but the un- 
adulterated cheek of the politician has hith- 
erto made an expression of their wishes 
almost an impossibility. Neither of the last 
national conventions were representative of 
the people they pretended to represent, ex- 
cept in a theoretical sense. They were the 
product, pure and unadulterated, of the 
machine, and if either of them did anything 
that pleased the people, it was not because 
they intended to. The grand object was to 
please themselves. 

‘To the end that this dangerous state of 
things may be abated, and the several gov- 
ernments made truly representative, and the 
public offices filled with competent men, the 
farming community is organizing. Thatthe 
farmers have if in their power to control the 
government is not denied, and the only hope 
that the politician has had that they will not 
do it, has been founded upon the knowl- 
edge that our producers have been in posi- 
tion for concerted action. Happily that 
foundation is rapidly crumbling, hope will 
soon give way to despair. The farmers are 
organizing, and will yet control all the potl- 
ical conventions held in the coantry, from 
the highest to the lowest ; and when they do, 
we will guarantee that a man will not get a 
nomination just to please him or to pacify a 
disgruntled friend.— Western Rural. 

oo ew 
Grange Notes. 

Freight rates are broken all to pieces, and 
many persons are already beginning to ask, 
“what is the use of keeping up the agitation 
about legal regulation of transportation 
charges?” Just the same use there is in 
putting a roof-on a house in dry weather. 
We don’t know when it will rain, but we do 
know it will rain, and likewise we know that 
it will not be long, unless legal restraint pre- 
vents it. ere the rates of freight will be ad- 
vanced to a point that will more than make 
up for the present decline. 


Hon. David Davis in a recent letter uses 
the following language in reference tothe 
danger of monopolies, “The rapid growth 
of corporate power and the malign influence 
which it exerts by combination on the Na- 
tional and State Legislatures, is well ground- 
ed cause of alarm, A struggle is pending in 
the near future, between this overgrown 
power, with its ramifications all over the 
Union, and a hard grip on much of the po- 
litical machinery, on the one hand, and the 
people in an unorganized condition on the 
other, for controlof the government. It will 
be watched by every patriot with intense 








anxiety 
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gies to maintain their tenure, and those 


American politics are in very bad shape. 
They are corrupt to the core, and are con- 
ducted in a most dangerously slipshod man- 


never be reform in such matters until the 
masses awake toa realization of their rights 


There is no need of having 
It 


It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
Erie railway bas been alone in the corrupt 
use of money for the purposes named, but 
the sudden revolution in the direction of 
this company has laid bare a chapter in the 
secret history of railroad management such 
as has not been permitted before. It expos- 
es the reckless and prodigal use of money, 
wrung from the people, to purchase the elec- 
tion of the people’s representatives, and to 
bribe them when in office. According to 
Mr. Gould, his operations extend into four 
different States. It was his custom to con- 
tribute money to influence both nominations 
and elections.”—Committee of the N. Y. 
Legislature. 


In 1879, a committee of the Legislature cf 
New York, Mr. Hepburn, chairman, after an 
exhaustive examination, declared that the 
charge of flagrant abuse in railroad manage- 
ment had been fully proven, and added: The 
mistake was not in providing proper safe- 
guards to protect the public interest, and 
hold the railroads to a strict accountability 
for their transactions ; thus through the lax- 
ity of our laws and the want of government-| 
al control (measurably excusable, consider- 
ing the unforeseen possibilities of railroad 
development at the time of the enactment of 
those laws, but no longer pardonable in the 
light of the evidence herewith submitted), 
have crept in those abuses hereafter men- 
tioned, so glaring in their proportions as to 





: Ehe Dairy. 


Duiry Notes. 


Bros., 








Richardson Davenport, Iowa, re 


heifers and four young bulls, of Alphea straim 
sons and daughters of Merenry 432, Son of 
Alphea 562 and Compeer 2367. 

Great in number as are the multiphed 
herds of cattle in Texas, that State does not 
near produce the milk and butter demanded 
by its inhabitants. A fresh article of good 
butter is not easily secared, even at a high 
price. Texas needs more of the milk and 
butter breeds. 

It isclaimed by some feeders that one 
hundred pounds of corn meal and one han- 
dred pounds of bran mixed will give a great- 


meal fed slone. Meal and bran mixed is a 
more perfect feed than meal alone. Bran 
contains a larger percentage of phorphoric 
acid, potash and nitrogen than Indian meal, 
while the latter contains more oil, sugar, and 
starch than the former. 


The probable cause of diminished quantity 
of butter from sweet cream is churning too 
soon. ‘To yield well sweet cream should not 
be churned when very new and fresh. It 
requires age rather than acidity. But if the 
operator cannot giye it some considerable 


tuen he had better let it sour, Jeeving sweet 


more skill or better means for keeping it till 
it acquires the proper ripenness. Each dai 


safest for him and which serves him best. 
If butter is put up in the best condition 


the air, it will come out as fir 
fine in flavor in October 
when pot up in July or August. 
tion can best be secured by putting the but- 


ing it in a cask filled with brine. 
is then replaced and made air-tight. 


worked or salted. 
worked and salted. 


excludes the air. 


to suit the taste of the consumer. 


preservative of butter. 


in butter, But if the flavor is very fine and 
full it will not be desirable to hide it, but on 


butter, will give a better effect. 
Arnold. 

The New York Dairy Company was re- 
cently organized in New York city. Why 
would not a similar one do well in St. Louis? 
It furnishes milk, cream, butter, and all 
those dairy products which are especially 
perishable and need to be consumed fresh, 
such as buttermilk, cottage cheese, and what- 
ever else the public may demand. Its source 
of supply is from many farms, and its sys- 
tem of inspection is such that, it is claimed, 
the milk of improperly fed or sickly cows, 
or that flavored with garlic or other rank 
herbage, is detected and condemned. The 
company has a store in New York, and 
another in Brooklyn; a receiving station at 
Monroe, N. Y., where the milk is received, 
cooled, bottled, and sealed—the surplus set 
for cream, which is made into butter. Milk 
of two qualities is furnished—good fair coun- 
try milk, showing not less than ten per cent. 
of cream, and Jersey milk, showing 16 to 20 
per cent. ‘The company invi.es rigid inspec- 
tion of its dairies, stations, and of everything 
connected with the handling of the milk. 


The New York Times says: “The best 
package for keeping butter through the sum- 
mer is a white vak pail, varnished on the out- 
side and made with a tight fitting cover, or 
for larger quantities a white oak firkin should 
be used. ‘lo keep well the butter should be 
perfectly well made, salted with an ounce 
and a quarter of the best dairy salt to the 
pound, and packed while fresh and sweet in 
clean pails or tubs. The pails should be 
thoroughly scalded and then soaked in clean 
brine before being used and dusted with dry 
salt on the wet sides before the butter is put 
in. ‘The butter should be packed solid with 

out any air spaces, and if the tub is not filled 
at once, the butter should be covered with a 
little clear brine until the next packing is 
put in. When the tub is filled within a quar- 
ter of aninch of the top a_ piece of clean 
muslin dripped in brine should be placed 
over it and pressed down; dry salt is then 
laid on to a level with the edge of the pail. 
and the cover is pressed down and fastened. 
The package is then kept in a cool, sweet 
cellar.” 


—-—EPe et 
The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis,‘has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 


[Prof. L. B. 





reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-18 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


a Le 


Pain-Killer 


A SAFE AND SURE 


REMEDY FOR 
Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, 


Cramps, 


Diarrhoea, 


oo 


Sprains 


AND 


Dysentery. 


Bruises, 


savor of fiction rather than actual history.” 


ceutlyepurchased of C. P. Markle & Sons, | 
West Newton, Pa., thirteen Jersey cows and | 


er gain in flesh than two hundred pounds of 


age, say twenty-four to thirty-eight hours at 
about 60 degrees without having it sour, 


cream to be churned by those who have 


rsman should follow the process which is 


and kept from ihe contaminating contact of 
bh in color and 
or December as 
This condi- 


ter in a fine muslin sack and then suspend- 
The sack 
should nearly fill the cask, the head being 
removed to allow of its being inserted, which 
The 
butter is best preserved in this way when it 
is put into the brine just granulated, and not! \4 
Then when wanted for 
use it is taken out of the cask and brine and 
It will be found as fresh 
as when first churned; the brine entirely 


The best rule for salting butter is to salt 
t There is 
no use in applying any particular amount of 
salt for the sake of preserving it, because the 
very lightest salting is always more than suf- 
ficient for all the effect salt can have asa 
Generally one ounce 
of salt to sixteen ounces of butter is used. 
But if the butter has any undesirable flavor 
or is insipid, a little more salt may be used, 
Say one ounce to twelve or fourteen ounces 
of butter, so as to obscure in a measure the 
faulty taste, the flavor of the salt being less 
objectionable than a wrong or defective taste 


the contrary to give it more prominence, 
hence less salt, say one ounce to twenty of 


The demand is wonderful. Book agents are | 7, 


Burns 


AND 


Scalds, 
Toothache 


AND 


Headache, 


SW NASOA SAAN CA 


Par 
PATN-RILLER ster 
who wanta sure and safe medicine which can 
be freely used internally oer externally, 
without fear of barm and with certainty © 
relief. Its price brings it w ithin the range of al 
and it will annually save many times its cost in 


acior bills, Price, 25 cents, 50 ecrts, and 


$4.00 per bottle. Direca&ons accompany euch bott:« 


FOR SALE FY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


OFFICE OF 
A.J. CHILD, 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


oC 
~ 
4 


T. LOUIS,MO 
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PLOWS. 


at the following prices,on board cars in 
St. Louis. Cash with order: 

STEEL BEAM, SINGLE SHIN. 
10-inch 
11 o 
12 
15 


16 


Three-Horse 


STEEL BEAM, DOUBLE SHIN, 
12-i 
14 


Two-Horse Only 
wa. |. rere 
oe + 


15 25 
16 16 25 
WOOD BEAM, SINGLE SHIN, BAR SHARE. 
10-inch, Low Landside 

1] te - oe 


12 id 


oa Fr, 


2 


3 
3 


i4 
16 


11 
13 00 


“ “ 


12-inch, Madium Landside $10 7 
4 * “ 2-Horse 12 25 
15 ..”* 13 2 


16 3 14 2 
en conned 
RIDING PLOWS. 


We furnish the Peoria Riding Plow. 
which, with the improvements made 
within the last year, is now conceded 
to be the very best riding plow in use 
which has the plow between the wheels. 
For lightness of draft, quality of work, 
and the perfect control the driver has 
over the plow, it excels all others. 
Wealso furnish the celebrated Hughes 
Riding Plow. This is the only plow 
which works with both wheels on the 
hard ground; the plow being on the 
side, in plain view of the driver. This 
plow runs independent of the motion of 
the frame. And while the work may 
be over rough corn ground, the plow 
preserves a uniform level, thus leaving 
a plain, smooth surface. The reputa- 
tion of the Hughes Plow does not re- 
quire any bolstering up by us—wherever 
it is in use, it supersedes all] others. 
We are not at liberty to publish the 
prices at which we furnish the above 
riding plows, but will cheerfully give 
prices on application; and can assure 
our friends they are beyond competi- 
tion. Address A. J. CHILD, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


——tH 
FANS ING MILLS. 


We offer the celebrated Lowe’s Im- 
proved X. L. N. T. Fan Mill, with grass 
seed sieves included, for $18 on cars in 
St. Louis. 


GRAIN DRILLS. 


Send for descriptive circular and 
prices of the best grain drill in use. 
, 4 P i CHILD, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


A.J. CHILD 
209 Market Street. 


Pol, AIRLY & 00. 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


612 N. Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo 
Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 


Weoffer to shippers [2 years experience, ae 
ness and the best location in the city, Marke 
renorts, stencil plates, &c., tree on applicatio 
Refersto Fditor Rural Wor'd. 


Wine for Sale. 


Conrevd, Petewrbe — Seedling, Virginie 
Seed] ing—all pure grape juice. A so grape ane 
anple brandy. Wilisell by the gallon or barrel 


“ “ 


“ 


“ “ 
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We furnish first-class standard plows 4) 


WOOD BEAM, DOUBLE SIIIN, BAR SHARE. | 


Kingsland & Feros 


Maunlacturing Co 


-—< ~ 


THRESH 


HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of the neatey 
aud most Compact style, adapted to botn 


STEAM AND HORSE-POWER 


Combining ali late improvements, it stands at ty 
head of ihe perieet graiu-saveis lu the market. 


FRACTION AND PLAIN ENGINES 
g#-SEND FOR CIRCULARS..23 
Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co.,St. Louis, 


WALTER BROWN&CO. 
WOOL COMMISION MERCHANTS. 


ROSTON, MASS. 
er Consigr ments solicited, 
Referto R. W. Gentry, Pres 

Setalia, Mo. 


Viis D. Swan. Emporia Kan 
23-13 


Mo. W.Q.aA 





; Drury / College, 


Springfield, Mo .;ol:cits patrovage on thee 
| grounds: Completeness of equipment, thorough- 
ae 8 of traini earnest religious character eccey 
my in expenses, healthfulress -f location. 
College wad preparatory schoo’ nnder one map- 
ygemer't. Open slike to both sexes. Advanta- 
| zea fur the stu-!s of music and art are of a h’gh 
lorder. Tuitios to candidates for the miniaey 
}ard commonly ‘o thechildren of mini ters. free 
Send for Painlogue t» Rer N. J. Morrtsan, 
Cpt et ra 


is the-well-tried and | 
trusted friend of all | 


> Pree 





BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM WAGOW. 
| Made of Best Oil Tempered Steel. 


b The ONLY RELIABLE Bolster Spring in Use. 





\ 
SIMPLE AND 
SATISFACTORY. 

They save largely from wear and tear in every part of Be 
| Wagon. They remove all necessity for a Spring feat. They 
| Convert a common Lumber Wagon into a Spring Wsgen, 

making it equally comfortable for from one to twenty persoum 
| They are admirably adapted to the wants of Fruit and Vege 
table Growers. They are suited to all makes and sizes of Fans 
| Wagons, and can be attached by any one. They meke the 
ehea and easiest riding Spring Wagon in the mar 
These Springs have been in practical use for over four yearq 
d are @ pronou success. No Teameter or Farmer cam 
afford to be without them. We want Agents everywhem 


Send for description and prices, and mention thi —_ 
MO. 


SEMPLE & BIRGE MFG. CO., ST. LOUIS, 
26-13 


FRAZER 





AXLE GREASE. 





Best im the Werld. Ge: tie genuise 


| Barked Fras has our Trademark end J 


Fraser's. SOLD 
} 24462 
| ' 


- 





BEST 
the a 
‘ Inbricator BERS world, It is the best 
becanse ibcloes not gum, Lut forms a 
highly polished surface over the axle, re 
icing friction and lightening the drz ft. 
lt is the cheapest because it costs NO More 
than Inferior brands, and one box wili do 
the work of two of any other Axle Crease 
made. tanswers equal'y as well for Harvesters, 
Mili Gearine, Threshing Machies, Corn-Pianters, 
Carriaces, Buzvics, etc., etc., as for Wagons. It is 
CUARANTEED to contain no Petroleum. 
For sale by all prst-claes dealers, $27" Our Pocket 
Oyclepedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed free. 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 
31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Elinois. | 
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BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH. 
When you go to St. Louis, don’t fail to got! 


Profi. J. P. Thomas’ 
615 WASHINGTON AV., 
Under Lindell Botel, and try one of his 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATH? 
And getashave n the 
BARKER SHOP IN THE WORLD 














FINEST 


LAND PLASTER 
AS AFERTILIZER, AIDS THE GROWTH 
—OF-— 

ind of Crop, and all Kinds of 
VEGETATION. 

Pamphiet containing full information, sent free 
by mail t> anv farmer v ho takes inserest enough 
in this subject to send mehis nave and Port- 
(ffice address. A. W. HEFEMANN, No. 2064 
208 Scuth 8rd. etreet, St. Louis, Mo. 24-39% 
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owls for sale. 
stozk at $2 per setting of 13 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Lonis, Mo. 


few pairs or trios of choice Piymonth Rook 
Also eggs from choice breeding 
Address 








FISHING TACKLE 


framme!, hoop and bird nets always on 
vend ier price jist. 


OC. & F'.. CHENOT, 
No. 224 South Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, V.Y 
Vor the liberal edueation of women. 


* Examina- 
ions for entrance Sept. 14. Catalogues sen! = 


han! 
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permanent main stems trained up from 


ie COLMAN’S Kt}/RAL WORLD. 251 
se e blended. Pictus, marbled yellow ma-| mais : ‘ , tenit Thiet i 
re 2a : VUS, mi ye a-, alone over one and a half million acres, say that we have grapes and wines| vine will be formed on one or more|show of fruit. This is probably owing 
iy orricu ltn ral. roon and crimson. Red Cloud, rich! of vineyards are already totally destroy-| which equal the finest production of the to the fact, that the lake chills the air 


~"Raited by Gieorge Husmann, Professor of 
Pomology 4” dF orest ry; Colionbia, Mo. All 
commargnica tions for this department should 
be addressed to him as above. 


fissouri Valley Horticultural Society, 
Cou. COLMAN: Society met at the 
residence of Majur Z. S. Ragan, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. In spite of the hot 
weather and dust a goodly number w ere: 
in attendance, and all enjoyed the good 
time. After an unusually good dinner 
and entertainment the society was 
called to order by the president, J.C. 
Evans. 
SMALL FRUIT COMMITTEE REPORT. 
Bennett says he has marketed the 
pest crop of Black Caps he has had for 
ten years. The red were also very fine, 
the Turner being in bearing six weeks. 
Thinks the Miami is the best Black Cap 
ani would not give it up for the Hop- 
kins. It beats well and lasts well. Sum- 
mer prunes the Turner at three feet, 
aud then in the spring about the same. 
Eyans objects to this kind of work. 
Would not summer prune at all, and 


ish brown and narrow green margin. 
Speciosa, green, with broad yellowish’ 
white central bar. Thomas Meehan, 
dark carmine shaded with brown, green 
miurgin—a new type, with oak leaf 
Shaped foliage. fad I space in this 
letter, I would like to describe more of 
these beautiful new varieties, 

Coleus are very easily rooted in sand 
and grow very fast. Lam preparing a 
lot of nice young plants, and if any of 
the readers of the Home Circle wish 
them, send me two letter stamps each 
for as many as you wish and I will 
send them safely by mail. Coleus are 
very setsitive to moisture, and like a 
dry atmosphere and rather dry soil. 
Chey make very satisfactory window 
plants when not watered too much, 
which invariably causes them to damp 
off and die. The Pictus and Multi- 
color varieties like the bright sun, but 
the most of the other varieties are 
much finer when grown in partial 
shade. They like a light, rich soil, well 
drained. A soil composed of equal 
parts of sand, leaf mo!d and well rotted 
manure have always given us the best 
results. Never water the plants until 
they really need it. In propagating the 
coleus from cuttings, be careful not to 
keep the sand too moist or the cuttings 





would cut down in the spring to one or 

two feet; they yield better berries and 

are easier gathered, 

Bennett reports his blackberries as 
all rusted out. Ochers the same. 

Ragan says he saw a tine crop of Sny- 
der at Cad wallider’s at Louisburg, Kan. 
and they did look fine. Chase also is 
reported to have had a good crop of 
Snyder. They are no doubt the most 
hardy berry we have. 

ORCTIARDS, 

Gano reports a fair crop of winter ap- 
ples on his place, Some varieties are 
full enough. 

Bennett says Smith’s Cider and Wil- 
low are full enough with him. 

Cravens says his Winesaps are as full 


will damp off. J. H. PEARSON. 
Ainsworth, Iowa, 


See 
Windsor Chief and Capt. Jack Straw- 
berries, 

Epirok RuUKAL WORLD: The above 
two kinds did better with me this sea- 
son than all others, yielding about half 
acrop. The balance of some five or six 
varieties did not produce one-fourth of 
a crop, and poorest of all were Shaker 
and Chas. Downing. Both of these 
blighted very badly, and were scarcely 
worth picking. Windsor Chief stood it 
best of all, bore about two-thirds of a 
crop of very fine fruit, considering the 
extremely unfavorable season. Next 
best to the above named wer: Gieen 
Prolific, Capt. Jack and Seth Boyden. 





as last vear. 
Goodman reports the Willow Twig) 
the fullest of any with him. | 
VINEYARDS | 

are in good condition; very full, and no: 
rot to speak of. | 
Evans says that where he left the old, 
wood to bear, there he has had the rot, ' 


but none on the young bearing vines. 


And lastly, t will say a few words about 
the Sharpless—a variety about which 
so much has been said and written that 
did not prove to be true. It leaf blight- 
ed with me worse than any other kind. 


It is not productive, and what few ber- 
ries it did bear, were the most shapeless 
looking things I ever saw—no two ber- 
ries of like shape—a very great draw- 
back to a market fruit, where shape, 


Bennett asks if ashes will keep the eojor and size are the principal re- 


borer out of the peach? 


|quisites. It might occupy a little space 


Evans says yes, and will often cure in some rich gentleman’s garden asa 


sick trees. 
that was losing its leaves; by putting 


He revived a peach tree! Curiosity. For profit I found it entire- 
| 


ly worthless; in fact, the hot sun has so 
completely used it up that nothing but 


two gallons of boiling hot lye at the;atew dried up leaves show that it once 


root. 
healthy looking. 
VEGETABLES. 
Ray says that late potatoes will be a 
failure,if we do not have rain soon. 
Cravens says Ruckle has 6,000 cab- 


bayes, and that the worms are destroy- 
ing them all, in spite of lime and ashes 
dusted upouw them. The small miller 
that hovers about them is the parent, 


and we must find some way of destroy-; 


ing it. 
ORNAMENTALS. 

Ragan reports the season as a very 
hard one on newly set trees, and they 
need attention. The hot weather has 
— them, and in many cases killed 

em. 

Best four varieties of grapes for a 
family, Evans names the following: 
Telegraph (very early and good), Con- 
cord, Delaware and Norton’s. 

Exceptions were taken to the Tele- 
graph, also to the Delaware. Some 
recommending the Elvira, others the 
Gethe, others the Catawba, others the 
Martha. 

Premiums Awarded—Best plate of 
apples, Reinnitck; best hand bouquet, 
Goodman; best table bouquet, Good- 
man. 

Society adjourned to meet at the resi- 
dence of F. Hoisinger on third Saturday 
of August. S$. A. GOODMAN, Sec. 

July 16, 1881. 

The Coleus. 

Epiror RvurAL Wor.p: During the 
past few years the attention of flower 
growers has been directed to the coleus 
as a bedding and house plant, and the 
demand has been so great that our 
florists have given this class of plants 
much care and thought, and have been 
very successful in obtaining many new 
and beautifui varieties. But a few 
years ago a bed of coleus was an un- 
common sight, while to-day almost ev- 
ery lover of flowers has his yard or 
lawn ornamented with them in sum- 
Mer, and the window garden is made 
much more attractive by them in win- 
ter; for the coleuses of to-day are far 
handsomer than those cultivated only 
& few years ago. Two new styles of 
coleus have been introduced in the past 
few years—one the fringed, with deep- 
ly serrated leaves, and the tri-color 
With foliage composed of several colors, 
beautifully blended. Of the former, 
Pictus and Multicolor were the first of 
this class introduced, and on a dry soil 
andina sunny situation are truly beau- 
tiful. The tri-colors are much more 
delicate in appearance and may be had 


in great variety, though many of them! 


closely resemble each other and are 
hardly worthy of distinction. I now 
have a choice collection of more than 
fifty choice named varieties, and were 
l asked to name one as the best, I hard- 
ly know which I would choose. Some 
of the more delicate and finer marked 
Varieties do not hold their beauty so 
Well when bedded out. Among the 
finest are Charles Darwin, veined and 
mottled pink, sulphur and olive green. 
Exquisite, brilliant violet.carmine, cen- 
tre Shading to bronze, green margin. 
Fairy, yellow and green, blotched with 
crimson scarlet. Multicolor, distinct 
from all others; it is many colored, 
Srimson-rose, with shade of red finely 


It put out new leaves and is now | existed. 


H. SANDHERR. 
Belleville, Lll., July, 1881. 


—_ ~~~ 





A few Thonghts on American Grape 
Culture. 

BY G. E. MEISSNER, BUSHBERG, MO. 

GENTLEMEN: Your worthy Exective 
Committee requested me to contributea 
short paper ongrapeculture. Ina weak 
moment I promised assent, and now I 
find myself in a predicament, as 1 doubt 
whether I can communicate much that 
may be interesting or of practical value 


spreading rapidly over Spain, Italy, Aus- | 
tria and Hungary, and its presence has: 
been detected now in nearly every coun-| 
try of southern Europe. Its ravages will; 
helplessly extend from year to year, so) 
that the destruction of a large percent-| 
age of the vineyards now existing in EKu- 
rope is only a question of time, and, if 
we may judge by the experience of 
France, of a not very distant time. 

But the phylloxera is not the only evil 
with which the European grape grower 
has to contend, nor has be such very 
great advantages over us in all other 
~— 

We are always told that we have here 
the most variable climate in the world, 
and possibly there may be some truth 
in this saying. Our past terrible winter 
has certainly been abundant proof, that 
we are subject to extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes of climate. 

While the winter of ’80, ’81 has no 
doubt worked immense damage to the 
fruit and nursery interests of our coun- 
try, Ldoubt, however, whether it can 
compare to the damage which the win- 
ter of 79°80 wrought in a largs portion 
of central Europe. I was appalled at 
the destruction of vines and fruit trees, 
yes, even forest trees, which I saw in 
many in parts of France and Germany, 
notably in that region in and around the 
Alsace, Lorraine and Baden. Millions 
of vines had been killed outright by the 
intense cold of that winter, while the 
damage to fruit trees seemved even lar- 
ger. It was a sad sight in pussing 
through the beautiful country, which 
might he ealled the heart of the fruit 
region of Europe, to see the thousands 
upon thousands of fruit trees, apples, 
pears, plums and cherries, even stately 
walnut trees, without a vestige of green 
and entirely dead. In many places the 
percentage of loss must have been fully 
ninety per cent, and the few ttees re- 
maining presented a poor and sickly ap- 
pearance. 

1 believe this explains in part the ex- 
traordinary demand which Europe his 
made upon us for American apples the 
past winter, and I am inclined to think 
that this demand will continue for many 
years to come, or until the destroyed or- 
chards ean be replaced by new bearing 
trees. You will please excuse this di- 
gression from the subject of grape cul- 
ture, but I thought in mentioning these 
observations that it might interest you 
as nurserymen and fruit growers. 

But it is not only of the blighting re- 
results of that winter that I would speak 
When I learned further, how in the re- 
nowned Rheingan region, for instance, 
the grape crop had been an almost en- 
tire failure for the past three years—and 
from the reports so far this year will 
again give only a meagre return—-and 
this in a section entirely free from phyl- 
loxera; when I saw at what enormous 
toan American, incredible cost these 
vineyards have been established; what 
expenses their entertainment requires; 
when I saw how the fertilizers, and in 
some instances, the soil even had to be 
carried up on the back of the laborer, 
sometimes to the height of 300 to 400 
feet—L was forced to make comparisons 
between the advantages offered to the 
grape grower in Europe and in Ameri- 
ca. 

Need I say that these comparisons 
turned largely in favor of America, and 
do you wonder if I concluded that the 
European vineyardist is not to be_en- 
vied so much by his Ameriean brother, 
even in those regions, where the dreaded 
phylloxera has not yet put in its ap- 
pearance? But, nevertheless, grape and 
wine growing is rightly considered one 





teyou. Itis only the hope that I may 
find a lenient and indulgent audience 
that induces me not to renounce to the 
honor which your call has conferred up- 
on me. 

It occurred to me that a few thoughts 
on American grape culture and its pros- 
pects, as called forth by my observations 
and comparisons on arecent trip through 
the leading grape regions of Southern 
Europe, might have at least some little 
interest for you. 

American grape culture, asa valuable 
branch of our national agricultural in- 
dustry, though comparatively yet in its 
infancy, is nevertheless already of a cer- 
tain and constantly growing import- 
ance, and especially of late years, differ- 
ent circumstances have combined in a 


favorable influence upon its further de- 
velopment. 

The terrible destruction and havoc 
caused by the phylloxer, in a large por- 
tion of the vast vineyards of southern 
Europe has curtailed the supply of for- 
eign wines, and their place is being filled 
to a large extent by our home grown 
produet. 

Moreover, the general prosperity in 
our own country has tended to increase 
the demand for the fruitinits raw state 
and for its manufactured products, and 
thus has made a profitable market pos- 
sible for the good crops, with which 
most grape growers have been blessed 
during the past few years. 

The reverses even, under which the 
young industry suffered so severely in 
many parts of the country during the 
years of ’73 to’78, have not been without 
their indirect good results. Men who 
were not suited to the business of prac- 
tical and professional grape growers, 
those who entered into it with more of 
extravagant hopes and expectations, 
than with sound common sense and 
business energy, have been compelled to 
withdraw, and they are replaced by oth- 
ers, who prosper, where the former fail- 
ed, while those who with tact and ener- 
gy held on through all the bad years, 
are now reaping a fair remuneration for 
their perseverance. 

I said before that American grape cul- 
ture was yet in its infancy, but I must 
add that the infant has cut its eye teeth, 
and is now ina healthy and satisfactory 
state of growth. To what it will really 
develop in the course of time noone can 
foretell, but at least [ can express my 
greatest confidence in its future, and 
can say that I look forward to the time 
when we shall see every rural home in 
the country adorned by beautiful grape 
vines, and every househola bountifully 
supplied with this noble fruit, while 
American wines will becomea staple in 
the markets of the world, ranking next 
to our other great products of agricul- 
ture—bread, meat and cotton. 

I have seen a large portion of the great 
vineyards of France, Germany, Italy and 
Spain ; but while I have seen there much 
to admire and to delight’ in, L have also 
seen much to dismay and to depress the 
spirit of a grape grower. In France 





of the most valuable industries of the 
people of Europe, and for some coun- 
tries, like France, for instance, it forms 
one of the most important sources ot 
national revenue and wealth. 

My confidence in American grape 
culture has been more strengthened by 
what [I saw in Europe than by any 
other agency. It was there that my 
view was opened to the vast field lying 
before us here, awaiting only the in- 
telligent and persevering vineyardist to 
bring forth remunerative fruit. 

It may be well to consider a few 
points which seem essential to success, 
and which were called to mind in com- 
paring the grape culture of Europe and 
America. In speaking of America, I 
should state that I refer more especial- 
ly to that part of the United States ly- 
ing east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The phylloxera, this mest dreaded 
scourage of the vitis vinifera of Europe, 
possesses comparatively no danger for 
us, and we may safely leave it out of 
further question. 

The generally drier atmosphere of the 
European wine regions is probably 
more favorable to the grape, especially 
to the vinifera class, than the climate 
of many portious of our country. Our 
two most serious enemies, the grape 
rot and the grape mildew, are certainly 
more or less dependent upon atmos- 
pheric influence, and unfortunately in 
many parts of the country, these fun- 
guid diseases prevail to an alarming ex- 
tent. But I believe that this difficulty 
can, and with more knowledge on the 
subject will, be overcome by a judicious 
selection of varieties adapted to the lo- 
cality. Itis the greatest fallacy, and 
one against which we can not protest 
often enough, to suppose that we have 
or can expect to have any one ro more 
varieties which will succeed every where 
throughout our immense territory. 

Notwithstanding that over 1500) 
varieties are cultivated in Europe, the 
number of kinds especially adapted to 
the different localities is yet for each of 
them very limited, and we seldom find 
more than 8 to 4 varieties to form the 
main bulk of the vineyards of the dif- 
frent sections, each province, county or 
township even, having its own special 
favorites. This question of adaptabil- 
ity to soil and local climate is one of 
the greatest importance, and should be 
closely studied by the intelligent grape 
grower, if he would make his culture a 
success. 

When we compare the quality of the 
fruit, especially for table use, we must 
admit that Europe still has the advan- 
tage over us, but we must not over- 
look that she has had thousands of 
years wherein to improve her varieties, 
whereas our real efforts in the matter 
extend over hardly half a century. Be- 
sides, taste is largely a matter of habit, 
and many an American will even now 
prefer some of spicy, not to say foxy 
native varieties, to a delicate, but to 
him insipid Chasselas. But no doubt 
that we have Aa large -room for im- 
provement in this respect, and we must 

uard against overestimating the quali- 
es of our grapes, for fear that we 
would cease our efforts in the right di- 





rection. It is idle talk and bombast to 


, 


crimson, evenly marmorated with black. | &4 by the phylloxera, while the pest is old world, that our white wines rank 


equal to Schloss Johannisberg or 
Chateau Yquem, or our red wines equal 
to Chateau Margaux or Chateau Lafitte. 
The persons who tell you this probably 
never tasted a genuine drop of those 
realy grand and choice old brands, and 
they are either blinded by their enthusi- 
asm or they do not know what they are 
talking about, and overshoot their 
mark. We must keep from vain con- 
ceit if we want tosucceed in improve- 
ment, and thus we may in the course of 
time, arrive at competing with what are 
called the “great wines” of Europe. _ 

{f, for the present, such competition 
is yet out of the question, it is never- 
theless true that our American wines, 
when well made, need not fear to enter 
the ranks with the great bulk of the 
European wines, the so called “vin or- 
dinaire” of the French, or the ordinary 
wines which enter into the daily house- 
hold consumption, and this in itself is 
a result which must gratify us, consid- 
ering the infancy of this culture on 
American soil, and which should en- 
courage us and stimulate further pro- 
gress. To the inhabitant of middle and 
southern Europe wine is a necessity as 
an article of daily diet. He is loth to 
replace his a and invigorating 
drink by any other beverage, and with 
the destruction of his own favored 
vineyards staring in his face, he will 
look to America for his supplies if she 
will improve the opportunity. Even 
though in those districts of France 
which have already suffered the most, 
the work of regeneration by the use of 
resistant American roots is going on, 
yet the progress which it makes is nez- 
essarily slow, and new centers of de- 
struction spring up every year. The 
European countryman is naturally 
slow to adopt innovations, and the pro- 
eess of grafting, to which he must re- 
sort in order to preserve his own cher- 
ished varieties, still further retards his 
progress. In the meantime, the pro- 
duction of wine in Europe grows annu- 
ally less, while the demand does not 
abate, and even now there would be an 
export demand for the wines produced 
east of the Rocky Mountains if we 
could only supply it. 

But it is not the prospective good for- 
eign market alone, which should stimu- 
late us to a larger planting of vine- 
yards, and to greater production of 
grapes and wine. The increasing home 
demand for good, pure and healthy na- 
tive wine should be fostered, fostered 
in the interest of true temperance. In 
the same ratio that a rational consump- 
tion of the lighter beverages, such as 
beer, cidgr and wine increases, in the 
same ratto will intemperance decrease, 
This is neither the occasion nor the 
place to argue the temperance question, 
and I fear that many of the gentlemen 
present would not admit the correct- 
ness of my views thereon. But of one 
thing I am satisfied, that all who are 
Nresent here are the friends of true 
temperance, and in the true meaning of 
the word, even though some differ from 
the other as to the best means for at- 
taining this end. I may be pardoned 
the remark if I state that during my 
three months stay in Europe, which 
time was nearly all spent in the wine 
growing, and, I might say wine drink- 
ing region, not a single case of drunken- 
ness came to my notice, and yet I have 
had ample opportunity to observe the 
péople, not only ig.common every-day 
yife, but also on fi days, and on oc- 
casions when one would naturally sup- 
pose that all restraint would be cast 
aside. Yet at no time have I seen 
one single case of intoxication. This 
has been my experience on my last trip, 
and it has only verified that of my 
previous visit to Europe in 1877, where 
during a stay of several months in 
southern France, I saw only one drunk- 
en person, and this was at Toulon, and 
the man was a sailor, who had prebably 
just come in from sea, 

There are other points which present 
themselves to our consideration in re- 
|garding the situation in Europe and 
America, but I fear that I have already 
taken up too much of your valuable 
time and attention. I hope that what 
I have said may be sufficient to explain 
to you why I have such great faith in 
the future of our grape industry. To 
speak to you about the different systems 
of culture would lead too far, and would 
seem to me almost out of place be- 
fore such practical men as are assembled 
here. There is only one feature in the 
cultivation which I had occasion to see 
in Italy, which stiuck me as particu- 
larly applicable to many of our Ameri- 
can varieties. I would like to call your 
attention to it in the hope that some of 
you may be persuaded to give it a trial, 
ard that this may produce a satisfac- 
woo result. The feature, or systei 
rather, to which [ refer, is the cultiva- 
tion of the vine on living trees, instead 
of trellis or stakes. I will try to give 
you an outline of it as brief as possible. 

The tree principally employed for 
this purpose is the Acer campestris, a 
species of the maple, which I am sorry 
to say I could not find enumerated in 
any American catalogue, The trees are 
raised in nursery, and at the age of two 
to four years, when they are’about four 
to five feet high, are ready for trans- 
planting in vineyards. They are plant- 
ed at a distance geneially about twelve 
feet each way, though some plant closer 
or further, according to the nature of 
the soil, some planting also with a wider 
space between the rows and culti- 
vating the intervening growth with 
other crops. At the same time with 
the trees are planted the vines, which 
-are set in the rows, about midway be- 
tween the trees, or about six feet from 
the latter. The vines and trees are both 
well cultivated, so as to induce a rapid 
and healthy growth. At the end of the 
first season the vines are cut down to 
one or two eyes above the ground, and 
the second season one or two strong 
canes are grown from them, which are 
kept carefully tied up to temporary 
stakes. At the end.of the second or third 
season, or as soon as the vine has at- 
tained a sufficiently strong growth of 
cane, it is laid dcwn in a trench about 
eight to ten inches deep, to the tree, the 
trench is covered in and the canes 
shortened back, so that only two or 
three eves of the vine project at the im- 
mediate base of the tree. It is now 
ready for training up on the tree, the 
reots of which do not interfere with 
its growth, as the main feeding roots of 
the vine are at a sufficient distance 
therefrom. The layered cane will also 
throw out new roots on its entire 
length, and thus induce an extra strong 
and healthy growth. The trees are gen- 
erally allowed to branch out at a height 





height also that the new head of the 


the bottom. The after system of prun- 
ing and cultivation differs but little 
from ordinary vineyard culture. The 
trees also receive an annual cutting 
back, so as to keep the head open and 
within bounds, and if necessary, some 
s.oots and leaves are removed in the 
summer, to admit air and light. Once 
that the vine has reached its hold 
among the forks of the tree, but little 
tying is necessary afterwards, the 
branches and twigs affording plenty of 
support and holding to the tendrils. 
When I saw the first vineyard of this 
kind, with the trees supporting their 
load of fine luscious grapes, the latter 
nicely and evenly distributed among 
the branches by nature’s own hands, it 
was a sight to gladden the heart of a 
grape grower, and at the same time it 
struck me as a system to which our 
American vines should be peculiarly 
well adapted in consequence of their 
climbing habit. 
Those who know the cost of grape 
stakes or trellis, and the constant ex- 
pense and trouble of repairs and re- 
newal which their entertainment re- 
quires, will appreciate the advantages 
which such a pian would offer, if it can 
be successfully applied in this country. 
This vine where it originally stood and 
the cane therefrom being Jaid dowf at 
a sufficient depth, admits of horse cul- 
tivation in both directions, requiring a 
little care only so as not to go too deep 
when crossing the laid down canes. 

We have made a small experimental 
asegees on this plan this spring, using 
ox elder in the place of Acer cam- 
vestris. Probably our esteemed friends 
Mr. Meehan or Dr. Warder can inform 
us whether the latter can be grown 
and would be hardy in this country, or 
if not, what might be considered a good 
substitute therefor. In speaking of the 
matter toa friend, some time ago, he 
suggested Morello cherry as affording 
at the same time a double crop, but I 
doubt whether this would work well 


of spring, making vggetation later, and 
keeping back the period of blossoming. 
Apples there did not bloom very likely, 
until the rainy season had passed. We 
also hear favorable accounts from the 
southwestern counties, although those 
counties are not largely devoted to 
fruit, except, perhaps, portions of Chau- 
tauqua. Through the interior counties 
of western New York, the apple crop 
is generally light, though we hear of 
now and then an orchard promising 
fairly, but as you ride through the coun- 
try you perceive that barren orchards 
predominate, and fruitful ones are of 
rare exception. B.: 

“From many portions of Michigan, 
we hear reports of a light apple crop; 
but a very few counties report a fair 
crop. The reports from Ohio, a8 @ 
whole, are more favorable than from 
any other State, but at the best, Ohio 
does not export a great deal of fruit, 
Some portions of New England, espe- 
cially portions of Maine and New 
Hampshire, are bearing more than or- 
dinary crops, but ordinary crops there, 
are so light that the report does not con- 
vey to us large ideas of production. 
Taking the whole country through we 
are impressed with the conviction that 
the aggregate crop will not only be less 
than that of 1879, but less than the 
average of odd years, 
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Horticultural Notes. 

Plaster sprinkled upon rose bushes 
and grape vines is recommended to 
keep off the rose beetles. 

A stand for plants should be on cas- 
tors, so that the plants may readily be 
turned to the light and the warmth of 
the sun. 

A teaspoonful of carbolic acid in two 
gallons of water, is said to prove as de- 
structive to the currant worm and rose- 
bug as hellebore. 

The perfume of some flowers is in a 
degree poisonous, and they should never 








with the annual cutting back whith is 
Hh toga The most important points 
to be observed in the selection ot the 
tree seems to me to be a quick growth 
in the first years, but yet not a natural- 
ly large grower, a tree that will shed its 
foliage tolerably early in the fall, and 
especially one that is not naturally a 
gross feeder. 


+--+ .—___—__ 
Prospects for the Apple Crop. 

The fruit crop has been steadily 
growing in importance for a number of 
years, and the success of canning es- 
tablishments, evaporators, fruit pre- 
serving houses, and the prosperity of 
growers, dealers and exporters, depends 
upon a fair crop of fruit. Others who 
have invested money in the manufac- 
ture of evaporators and machinery for 
canning factories are also much inter- 
ested in fruit prospects. The Ameri- 


tion, says: —~ ; 


settled upon the conviction that the 
apple tree is only biennially fruitful. 
A few exceptional species may bear tol- 


species most depended upon to supply 


fruit-bud of the apple. 


that on even years. 


or suffered to rot on the ground. 


large for an odd year. 
tious causes, many large orchards, or 
parts of orchards, were bearing heavy 
crops, and many indulged the hope that 
the bearing year was changing and that 
future apple crops would be more 
equally distributed through successive 
years, and the supplies, prices and in- 
comes from fruit-growing and fruit- 
preserving would be more remunera- 
tive. This hope was strengthened by 
the appearance of apple orchards during 
the blooming season this year. They 
were blossoming very much fuller than 
ordinarily, on the odd year, and orchard- 
ists, and those who had large invest- 
ments in the various modes of preserv- 
ing fruits, were cheered by the pros- 
pects. But observing orchardists, who 
were watching for the second sign of 
promise, the young fruit, in a few days 
after the fall of the blossoms discover- 
ed that the fruit germs had also fallen 
with them to an_ extraordtnary 
extent. Of course, when there 
is an effect, the philosophical mind at 
once sets about to ascertain the cause, 
and the first plausible explanation of 
the result is, that the long rain- 
storm, while the trees were in blossom, 
was the cause. It was said that the at- 
mosphere was so stagnant during 
thai period, thatthe pollen could not 
dry between the rains, and that so long 
as it was wet it could not reach the 
ovum of the fruit. Others claim that 
such a theory does not explain all the 
phenomen.; that manyjtrees, under pre- 
cisely similar conditions as those that 
are barren, With no more exposure to 
wind, are fruitful. The probability is, 
that some conditions affecting results 
escaped notice. 

“But the public are more interested in 
the question, is there fruit enough left 
in the country to supply the demand, 
or what is the prospect for a crop? We 
have taken some considerable pains to 
gather information on the subject, 
from different parts of the country, 
and especially from the two great apple 
States, New York and Michigan. In the 
great fruit belt of western New York, 
the tiers of counties along the shore of 
Lake Ontario, the crop will undoubted- 
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erably fair crops annually, but those 


the market, seldom have two consecu- 
tive crops onthe same branches ofa 
tree. Itsometimes happens from acci- 
dental causes, that one portion of the 
branches of atree bear one year, and 
the remaining bran¢hes the next, but 
that only confirms the impréssion, that 
it requires two seasons to perfect the 


“From some mysterious cause, in the 
best fruit sections of our country, for|to send its roots down, and second, to 
the last twenty years (perhaps longer) send its top up into the air and sun- 
the leading varieties of apples have light. 
fallen into the habit of bearing their 
maximum crops on even years, and,con-| sends out another 
sequently, the apple crop is light on odd sprouts, and pushes them out strong 
years—frequently only one-fourth of|and full of leaves to work and repair 
We do not aver 
that there isso great a disparity in the }imb do this season? We must either 
amount that reaches consumers, for in| find something to do or become drones, 
bearing years the product is larger than 


can be profitably handled, and a consid- 
erable proportion is either fed to stock, 


“In 1879 the yield was unusually 
From adventi- 


be carried into a close sick room. Es- 
| pecially is this true of the tuberose, 
Oleander, hyacinth, heliotrope, orange, 
jlilae, syringa and lily. 


l Gardening, as well as the art of »>ak- 
ing bouquets is taught in th f 
| Japan, and nowhere in Eui . ere 


's0 many flower-gardens as in .u.at coun- 
try. All new species and varieties of 
garden flowers and trees are sold at 
| high prices, and become known through- 
‘out the country with great rapidity. 
Gargening is carried on by all classes. 
The handsome white water-lily is ad- 
lmired by all for its_fragrance and 
beauty. It is sometimes cultivated in 
itubs of water or artificial pounds. Where 
\there are brooks or muddy pools of 
}water near dwellings, | have often 
‘wondered why the owners did not — 
ithere some roots of the water- i 
| which could be easily obtained in a dry 
time—and so have the handsome flowers 
near at hand, instead of going long dis- 
‘tances after them to the punds where 
nature has planted them. The plants, 
suppose, would require no attention 


. , I 
“Experienced pomologists have about after being once set out. The sight 


which I once had of a little pool com- 
pletely covered with these beautiful 
tlowers will not soon be forgotten. We 
often hear this flower incorrectly called 
“pond-lily.”. The name water-lily, be- 
sides being the authorized and true 
name, and so the oneto be used whether 
appropriate or not, is also much the 
mere fitting of the two, as the plant is 
not at all confined to ponds, but grows 
also in brooks and in muddy pools. 

To take off a leaf, or cut a small root 
detracts just so much from its working 
machinery. To prune and shape the 
tree before the leaves are out does not 
appear to derange the working growth 
of the tree, for it appears to have a sort 
of plant intelligence—the seed put in 
the ground knows enough every time 





When we amputate the limb of 
atree in spring, when there are no 
|leaves, it usually goes to work and 

limb, or many 


ithe loss, and reasons thus: What shall 
| the roots and trunk beneath this cut off 


and die and rot. Let us send out 
another limb, We may readily believe 
that the tree philosophizes about in this 
way; and we ought to be more careful 
with our trees, and take off no large 
limbs, but rather shape them when 
quite small. Street trees are usually 


headed too low. Train them higher, 
and as they get large they will be the 
more beautiful.—Suel Foster, Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 
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of four to six feet, and it is at this rt be much lighter than two years ago. 


Sharpless. Longfellow and -Warren 


Strawberries, three of the largest and best a 
fifty cen 8 per dozen or $3 per huadred, Ad- 





dress COLMAN’s NUR*ERY, 
8t. Louis, Mo. 
Strawberry —- Raspberry, 


Blackberry and Currant plants for sale at rea- 
sonable prices ; all the leading varieties. 8-tf 
SAMUEL MILLER, Blutfton, Mo. 


American Grape Growing 
AXD 
Wine. Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMAXN. 


Theauthor has tried to give al! the latest expe- 
riences im American grape growing and wine- 
making, gathered curing a practice of ever 2€ 
years; and correspondence anc sketches from 
Many of the most eminent grape growers of 
other States, contained in the appendix, ada 
greatly to the interest oi the beek, 
Price, tandsomely illustrated and bound » 
otis bf Sra uaa 

or sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pab- 
lishers, or by the auther, ” 
tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 








Geo. Huamann, Professor Pomol 
Forestry. , 7 


G. C. Swallew, Dean Agricultural College. 
NURSERY OF THE 


Mo. Agricultural College, 
COLUMBIA MO. 


We wonld respectfully solicit the natron 

the public, and are now proparedt = ull or- 
ders ior frait and ernamenta) trees, shrubs and 
plants witn nome first-class stock of best qual-° 
iy and guaran true toname, The n ; 
of such an establishinent ix our State has lo: 
heen felt by the many, who have ordered 

fruit and ornamental trees trom the many unre 
liable agents and. tree dealers whe have hooded’ 
the State, representing distant nweeries, and 
often sejling unreliable stock at exorbitant prices, 
We want a reliable local agent in every towm 
and settlement in the State, and are now fu!ly 
prepared to fill orders for any and allarticler 
our line, at wholesale or retail, A)l who dese 





here are localities, especially near the 
lake shore, where there is considerable 


E HUSMANN, : 
. Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Mo, 
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$15 Worth of Books Free. 

Our readers will see “$15 worth of 
books” advertised in this paper. To any 
one who will send us eight subscribers 
for one year, we will send, without 
charge, the $15 worth of books as a 
premium. How can any one get a small 
library cheaper ? 











To any one who will send us two 
new subscribers for one year, and three 
dollars, we will send the fifteen dollars 
worth of books advertised in this paper. 





The extensive and prolonged drouth 
continues all over the country, and 
small fruits and certain varieties of 
vecetables are very scarce, command- 
ing large pricesin the market. 





The firm of Belcher & Schwarz, has 
incorporated under the name of, ‘‘ The 
Oak Hill Refining Co,’’ and expect to 
work to acapacity of fifty per cent. 
more than last season. They will prob- 
ably commence grinding before the 
20th inst. — 


The prolonged dry spell continues to 
brace up the corn market. Another 
week without a rain and corn will show 
considerable advance above the prevail- 
ing high prices. The speculative de- 
mand is unusually heavy at present and 
is likely to continue so for some time. 





— 





We had the pleasure of a call from 
G. C. W. Belcher yesterday, who has 
just returned from an extended trip in 
the east. He reports the crop of cane 
at Edwardsville as suffering from the 
extreme drouth; but as being in some- 
what better condition than last years 
erop. 

The protracted drouth is playing sad 
havoc with the grape crop, Some of 
the growers in this county and down 
along the Iron Mountain railroad also, 
inform us that the bunches are drying 
and shriveling up on the vines and will 
soon become worthless unless saved by 
a rain. 


oe 

President Gartield had a somewhat 
serious relapse early in the week and 
the bulletins wereof a very gloomy na- 
ture. There has been some improve- 
ment, however, owing to a recent op- 
eration for the release of pus, and a con- 
sequent feeling of relief by the public 
generally. 


—- 





Vennor predicted cool nights for Au- 
gust, and although the days remain 
very sultry, it is certain that after sun 
down the weary can lay down to rest 
with a better assurance of getting a 
good nights sleep than they could a week 
ago. A mancan do without anything 
better than sleep. 


—— 





The breeding of Scotch collie dogs is 
becoming an important industry in this 
country. It will be important to farm- 
ers, who, if they must keep.dogs, should 
keep this sagacious and useful breed in 
lieu of the miserable sheep-worrying 
eurs, that destroy thousands of dollais 
in valueevery year, 





The receipts of peaches in this mar- 
ket average now from two hundred to 
three hundred boxes daily. Texas and 
Tennessee contribute most. Indiana 
and Louisville, Ky., have also sent in 
some. Kansas has some to spare, but 
none of them have come tothe St. Louis 
market yet. Southern Illinois has also 
sent in a few hundred boxes, 





The very dry weather is playing sad 
havoc with the corn crop. This should 
admonish farmers to supply winter and 
spring food for stock. Send for a Ca- 
hoon’s hand seed sower, and sow rye in 
the corn fields or elsewhere, and it will 
be a splendid investment. Rye for win- 
ter and spring pasturage is not proper- 
ly appreciated. If it were, every farmer 
would have a number of acres sown ev- 
ery summer or fall. 


——— 





On Sunday last an excursion of 
newspaper men and others was made 
to Creve Cour Lake, these being the 
guests of Capt. Dan Carroll who pro- 
jected the great festival and pic-nic for 
August 2ist. Interesting experiments 
were made with fire works, etc., and it 
was evidenced that there is no such 
place to display pyrotechnics as upon 
the bosom of a calm, placid lake. With 
the improvements being made the 
lake and its surroundings grow in beau- 
ty every month and it is already the 
favorite resort of St. Louisans. The 
event of August 21st, will be a magnifi- 
cent affair and well worth attending. 


———$—— 

The finest lot of peaches offered in 
this market fora long time have been 
arriving the last three weeks from Mr. 
Wm M. Klyce, Paris, Texas, and con- 
signed to P. M. Kiely & Co. The varie- 
ty appeared to be the Chinese cling, 
but it was far superior in size, color 
and quality to the same variety from 
other points, bringing double the prices 
received for those from Tennessee and 


sought for each morning that the re- 
ceivers deemed it best to put them up 
at auction. Prices ranged from #%2 to 
$2. 50 per box throughout. As the ex- 
press charges were only thirty cents per 
box, the grower realizes a very liand- 
some figure from his shipments. 
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Commissioner Loring, no doubt finds 
himself in a position where much self- 
assertion is needed. Amongst other 
things, he is urged to giveup Mr. Le 
Due’s tea experiment in South Carolina, 
as being a barren waste of the Congres 
sional appropriation of $15,000. It is 
asserted that a large portion of this has 
been used up in removing an old man 
sion preparatory to rebuilding and lay- 
ing out an avenue through the grounds 
Furthermore that the farm is exhaust- 
ed by the drains of successive crops. 
Wm. Sanders of the agricultural de- 
partment has returned to Washington, 
and reports to Dr. Loring that the cli- 
mate is not warm enough for tea culture 
and reiterates what was said about the 
poverty and want of care of the soil. 
Now the paragraphists of the peess are 
opening their budgets of wit at Le Duc’s 
expense, one humorist suggesting that 
the objective idea was to graft sprouts 
of the tea plant to sugar cane, and then 
combine two qualities of a standard 
beverage. 


——, 





In New York there is a society called 
the Business Men’s Society for the En- 
couragement of Moderation, The tem- 
perance element enters therein, but not 
the total abstainence, the pledge and 
obligations being of a limit according 
to the desires of the member. Some 
agree to abstain from liquor or beer 
during buisness hours ; others to limit 
themselves to so many imbibations of 
the “soul of corn,” or the Teutonic 
nectar, while others confine themselves 
to the mere consumption of table wine 
at meals. Indeed there is no end of the 
variations developed. However it may 
please or displease either of the antago- 
nistic parties, the fact can not be gain- 
said that the B. M.S. E. M. has in its 
brief existence effected some wonderful 
reforms and has done a world of good. 
Now one of the movements they pro- 
pose indulging in is the analyzation 
of the different brads of beer sold over 
the public bars. It is a notorious fact 
that there has been some fearful adul- 
teration in this fluid of late years, and 
“he authorities will be urged to prevent 
the sale ot the injurious stuff. The 
brewers are ina ferment over it and 
somebody is going to get hurt. 
——— -—o—»~=—«<‘ rw K 


The Chicago Fair. 

From Sept. 12th to 17t!1, inclusive, the 
Chieago Fair Association will hold 
its grand live stock show and agricul- 
tural fair and for the purpose has se- 
cured the magnificent grounds of the 
Chicago Driving Park for the purpose. 
The best business men of Chicago are 
interested in the venture, and no pains 
or expense will be spared to make the 
affair a magnificent success. Those 
who know the indomitable energy and 
enterprise of the “Garden City” citizens 
need scarcely be informed that this, the 
inaugural tair, will be one of the best 
and most complete ever given on the 
continent. The premiums aggregate 
$50,000 and in addition to the usual fair 
features, there will be running and 
trotting races, steeple chases, eques- 
trienne contests and various other at- 
tractive items. Attention is directed 
elsewhere to the official announcement 
by the association. 


The Heat and Drouth. 

A month or six weeks ago, there was 
the promise of one of the largest crops 
of corn that has ever been raised in the 
United States. We regret to say that 
promise has been dissipated. In many 
sections there has been no rain from 
that period to the present time. There 
have been some local showers, but the 
earth was so parched they did but little 
good. Besides the lack of rain, the heat 
has been intense for the entire period, 
almost burning vegetation. Corn and 
indeed all the grasses are dried and 
shriveled up. The leaves of the trees 
are prematurely ripening and _ falling. 
Streams and ponds and watering places 
for stock are becoming dry. Gardens 
are failures. To-day (Aug. 9th), the 
thermometer at the signal service sta- 
tion,on the highest building in St. 
Louis, ard out of the reach of any sur- 
rounding influence, shows 105 degrees 
in the shade, and in other places much 
greater heat. Itis said to be the hot- 
test day known for forty-five years. 
And still there is no promise of rain. 
The effect of this terrible drouthisa 
most injurious one upon the whole 
country, as it will materially shorten 
the corn crop, and that will shorten the 
pork crop, the beef crop, the mutton 
crop, and the dairy yield. 


<= - —_-— 
The Stock and Timber Question. 
EpiItoR RuRAL Worup: In your 
valuable paper of a late date, Mr. Jack. 
son, of Miller county, when he referred 
to a sheep range on the Osage, says the 


lands are of little use, except for tim- 
ber, as if timber were worthless. Now 
let us see if that is so; last year a gen- 
tleman, contractor of railroad ties, told 
me that he had received from the Gas- 
econade and Osage rivers, eleven hun- 
dred thousand ties, the price of which 
were 75 cents each or $7,500 per 
thousand, or the round sum of $82,500, 
We would think this quite a snug sum 
only for valueless timber, and the price 
is going up every year, naturally, as the 
timber gets scarcer and demand larger. 








Arkansas. The lot was so eagerly 


as there are more railroads building and 


prairie farms improved that require 
timber than ever before. In hilly, timber 
lands, all the grasses, hazel brushes, 
and other small shrubbery should be 
kept standing, to catch and hold all the 
leaves that fall from the trees, so as to 
protect the roots and make a rich, nat- 
ural mulch for the trees, and thus hold 
the leaves so that the winds cannot 
blow them away. G.: Wi 2 
_---—---—— © 0<be o - --— 

The New Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Dr. A. S. Heath, of the New York 
Farmers’ club, has written for the Am- 
erican Dairyman a sketch of the life 
and works of the new commissioner, and 
we shall take therefrom the following 
leading points: George Bailey Loring 
was born at North Andover, Mass. Nov- 


ember 8, 1817, graduated at Harvard 
college in 1838, and at Harvard Medical 
college in 1842. In 1848 he became Sur- 
geon of the marine hospital at Chelsea, 
where he remained till 1850. In 1853 
the doctor was made postmaster of Sa- 
lem Mass. During neariy all this time 
he was ceaselessly active in writing, 
making addresses and studying practi- 
cal and scientific agriculture. It was at 
this period that he distinguished him- 
self as a rare and ready debater, a co- 
znent re woner and a graceful speaker. 
Soon after the doctor became widely 
known to the prominent agriculturists, 
scientists, statesmen and literary men 
of that day, a fatal cattle disease broke 
outin Massachusetts and the neighbor- 
ing states, causing great loss and pro- 
ducing Wide spread consternation. His! 
professional and agricultural studies, 
and his ability and energy pointed him 
out as the fittest commissioner toexter- 
pate that fearful scourge—pleuro pneu- 
monia. He was commissioned in 1860 
and most nobly did he perform the oner- 
ous and difficult task of stamping out 
that contageous malady among cattle. 
The plans he successfully pursued then, 
ean now be profitably and successfully 
followed by a United States commission, 
for ridding thecountry of acontagious 
scourge that may cost us hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of cattle. 
About this time Dr. Loring was ex- 
tensively engaged in farming, and 
though his bovhood and youth were not 
agriculturally neglected, again he de- 
voted his time and taleats to the prac- 
tical work of the farm. The chief pro- 
ducts of it were milk, vegetables and 
hay. In 1859 Dr. Loring imported some 
of the finest Ayrshire dairy stock 
that eould be found in Great Britain, 
and he has continued to breed them suc- 
cessfuly ever since. 

He founded the Northeastern Agri- 
cultural society in 1864, becaine and is 
still its president. This society is in a 
most flourishing condition. He was a 
trustee of the Massachusetts society for 
promoting agriculture from 1858 to 1863. 
He has published his numerous address- 
es, papers, lectures and articles on liter- 
ary, agricultural and scientific subjects, 
which largely contributed to the lit- 
arture of thetimes. Asa lecturer, Dr. 
Loring is dignitied, graceful, effective, 
pleasing and entertaining; as a writer, 
earnest, clear and instructive, and as 
an orator, distinctively forcible, elo- 
quent and convincing. 

In 1870 his address at the opening of 
the scientific course of the American 
Institute at New York was widely 
copied. Heisnow notonly amember of 
the American Institute, but for many 
vears he has been a member of the 
Farmers’ club of that institute, which 
is the oldest farmers’ club in the United 
States. The doctor is also a member of 
the Amerean Agricultual Association, 
and contributed a valuable paper on 
‘*The Problem of American Land 
Holding.’’ 

Dr. Loring was in the Massachusetts 
House of Represntatives from 1873 to 
1876 inclusive. It was here that the 
doctor’s eloquence was most brilliantly 
displayed in aspeech in behalf of his 
old friend, Prof. Agasiz, on scietific edu- 
cation; and in a grand and masterly de- 
fense of the immortal Sumner. His 
eloquence is fervent, fluent, forcible and 
glowing; his voice is strong and musical 
his countenance is expressive, and his 
physique perfect, large, manly and 
gracetul; his gestures simple and im- 

ressive, and his broad and high fore 
1ead and handsome face make him uni- 
versally admired by the audience; and 
his pleasing style and manner make an 
hour seem but a few minutes. Asa 
member of the 45th and 46th Congresses, 
no one’s views on the great problems of 
agriculture were more earnestly sought 
than were Dr. Loring’s. In fact few 
men ut any time during the existence 
of our republic have done more for ag- 
riculture. 

For nearly 20 years Dr. Loring wasa 
member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture, and fora long time president of 
the State Agricultural Society of Mas- 
sachusetts. Dr. Loring has been asso- 
ciated with such men as Agassiz, C. A. 
Flint and others, in agricultural and 
scientific labors. His acquaintance with 
the prominent men of the day is re 
markably extensive. 

Dr. Loring’s contributions to agricul- 
ture and literture were large and val- 
uable; his experiments were accurate 
and useful, and, as a practical farmer 
and breeder, his good judgment, ex- 
tentive knowledge, and good common 
sense have proved that farming can be 
madeto pay. But what renders Dr, 
Loring’s services to the department and 
to the country most valuable, is his 
broad and liberal views, and his perfect 
freedom from hobbies. These he neith- 
er imports, breeds, raises nor rides. 
The whole field of national agriculture, 
under his superintendence, will be prac- 
tically and faithfully cultivated. 

Eprrok Rurat Worip: I would like the 
names and addresses of a few prominent 
citizens of the counties of Dent, ‘I'exas, 
Shannon, Reynolds, Howell, Oregon and 
Ripley, who can give me information in re 
gard to their country, I wish to know all 
about the advantages offered to settlers. 
What per cent. ot the country is farmed? 
What per cent. timber, or prairie? How is 
the water supply—streams, springs or wells? 
What kind of timber do you have? What 
kind of stock range do you have? Do cul- 
tivated grasses succeed with you? Is ita 
real good grain growing district? What are 
your railroad advantages and prospects? 
What kind of society, schools, churches, &c., 
do you have? Is there much interest taken 
in improved stock, horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs? How does Jand sell? Is there public 
land, government, school, railroad, &c., to be 
had, and on what terms? Let me have the 

and bad. E. BR. ALLEN. 

Toledo, Kan,, August 8. 

Remarxs.—We publish the above letter 


that any of our subscribers in those coun- 








ties who feel disposed may reply to it. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Cot. COLMAN: Itis very dry in our 
county. We have had no rain for six 
weeks. Cornis suffering very much. 
Late Irish potatoes have gone by the 
board. We will lose the seed, Our 
wheat is aboutone-half acrop. D.C. 

Union County, Ills. 

Cou. CoLMAN: E. Dillon & Co., will 
ship by special train of thirty-three cars 
from Chartres to Llavre 119 head of Nor- 
man horses. The 30th of July they will 
ship from Havre to New York by 
the steamer City of London, and 
expect to arrive in Bloomington, Illi- 
nois about August 20th, with this iam- 
moth cargo of horses. D. 

La Ferte Benard, South France. 

Cou. CoLMAN: Can you or any of 
your readers give me any information 
as to parties who are making a busi- 
ness of breeding polled cattle, either 
Augus or Galloways? If so, — do 
so, and oblige J. O. BUNCE, 

Sheldon, Obrien Co., Iowa. 

REMARKS.—Any one who can give 


the information will confer a favor. 


Cot. COLMAN: I want next spring 
to plant out twenty acres of sweet ap 
ples for hogs. How do you think it 
would pay, and what are the best five 
sorts? Please answer through tne 
RuRAL WORLD, and oblige 

J. W. BAILEY. 

{.ee’s Summit, Mo., Aug. 1, 1881. 


ReEMARKs.—Will some of our apple 
growers please answer ? 


Co. CoLMAN: Find inclosed $1 for 
the RurAL WorvLpb. Your paper should 


‘be in the hands of every manufacturer 


of sugar and sirup. Please inform me 
where I can purchase saccharometers, 
and I will return the compliment by 
adding to your subscription list when 
possible, [. F. Brown. 

Caledonia, Minn. 

RemMARKs.—I, A. Hedges, 2004 Broad- 
way, St. Louis, keeps them for sale. 
Price, we believe, is $1 each. 

nnd —_ 
Causes of Dew. — 

If dew fell it would fall for the same 
reason that rain falis; but dew does not 
fall. It is simply a dep sit of moisture 
always contained in the air to a greater 
or less degree, and which, when there is 
enough of it, will always form on any 
cold body exposed to the moist air, in 
precisely the same way that a cold bot- 
tle or stone, taken from a cold cellar 
and suddenly exposed in the shade to 


the moist, warm summer air, will be. 
come wet. This is not sweating nor 
does this moisture come out of the bot- 
tle or stone as many people believe, but 
from theair. It is for the same reasou 
that moisture will condense against the 
window-panes when the air is cold out- 
side and moist inside, the moisture 
slowly freezing while its deposits form 
crystal ice which we so ~ften admire in 
winter. When the weather is coo) 
enough the moisture will even freeze 
plants and grass, and then we call it 
hoar frost; if it does not freeze it is 
simply dew. The only point left to be 
explained is why ‘oes the ground be 
come,.so cool during the night, so much 
cooler than the air above, as to cause 
the latter to deposit its moisture. ‘This 
was for many years a vexed problem 
till Wells first suggested the radiation 
of obscure heat, which takes place from 
thesurface of the earth through the clear 
atmosphere into the space above, and so 
causes the surface to become much 
ec voler than the air itself. He demon- 
strated this by means of thermometers 
placed at different heights, and also by 
the fact that dew is only deposited on 
cloudlessnights. When there are clouds 
they retlect the heat or prevent it from 
escaping. The surface of the earth 
thus being kept froin cooling, no dew is 
deposited. 


ae. 
Tree Culture in California. 

Eight years ago an emigrant from an east- 
ern State arrived in one of the bay counties 
with his family and a capital of $75 He had 
some knowledge of horticulture, and was a 
good practical gardener. A capitalist, who 
was the owner of some comparatively useless 
land, contracted with this immigrant for 
planting and tending forty acres of this land 
in Australian gums or eucalyptus. 

The breaking, fencing, planting and labor 
on the land cost the owner $3.600. At the 
end of the first year he bad 32,000 thrifty 
trees, and the second year he set out the 
shaded ground in pasture, which retained its 
verdure nearly throughout the emire twelve 
months, showing a denser growth each year. 
At the beginning of the third year be util- 
ized this pasture for dairy cows,and found it 
strong enough to support two cows to the 
acre. He estimated its value for this use at 
$4 per month per acre for eight months out 
of twelve, or $32 per year per acre. ‘The to- 
tal yearly profit from this source was $1.280. 

At the end of the eizhth year he was offer- 
ed in cash by the keepers of a wood yard, 30 
cents each for bis trees, or $250 per acre, 
the purchaser t» pay all the cost of cutting 
and removing the timber. The total value 
was £9,600, but in the meantime the owner 
of the land had had five years’ use of the 
pasture, which by his own close estimate, was 
worth to him $6,000. ‘This makes the grand 
total of gross earnings in eight years 
$15,600. From this must be deducted 
$3,600 paid out for the nursery plants, fenc- 
ing and labor, and an expense of $500 for 
water for irrigation during the first two 
years, leaving a net income of $11,500, or 
$287.50 per acrefor the eight years, or $36 
per acre for one year.—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. ee eee ered 

Consumption in its early stages is readily 
cured by the use of Dr. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery,” though, if the lungs are 
wasted no medicine will effect a cure. No 
known remedy possesses such soothing and 
healing influence over all scrofulous, tuber- 
lous, and pulmonary affections as the “Dis 
covery.” John Willis, of Elyria, Ohio, 
writes: “The ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
does positively care consumption, as, after 
trying every other medicine in vain, this 
succeeded.” Mr. Z. T. Phelps, of Cuthbert, 
Ga., writes: “The ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 
has cured my wife of bronchitis and incipient 
consumption.” Sold by druggists. 





The fifteen great American inventions of 
world-wide adoption are: First, the cotton 
gin; second, the planing machine; third, 
the grass mower and reaper; fourth, rotary 
printing press; fifth, navigation by steam; 
sixth, the hot air engi e; seventh, the sew- 
ing machine; eighth, the India rubber in- 
dustries ; ninth, the manufacture of horse- 
shoes; tenth, the sand-blast for carving; 
eleventh, the guage lathe; twelfth, the grain 
elevator ; thirteenth, artificial ice making on 
a large scale ; fourteenth, the electric magnet 





and its practicable tion ; fifteenth, the 
Pp appiication ; th, 


The Bray of the Mexican Donkey. 


the many good qualities of the Mexican 
burro that has lately been introduced 


into that city as a child’s horse, who, it | P¢™™8s!vania, Pittsburg, 


seems, Can banquet on splinters and 
scraps, carry immense loads, and is 
faithful, uncomplaining, docile and tire- 
less; but, “we regret to say,” continues 
the Democrat, “the burro brays. Ama- 
zing as is his strength, his stamina, his 
amiability, his courage, these things are 
as nothing compared to hisbray. That 
such a tremendous and far-reaching 
sound should emanate from so small a 
source constitutes the eighth wonder 
of the world. 
When the little blue burro—they are 
nearly all blue—concludes to celebrate 
his scanty period of relaxation bya 
good, healthy, whole-souled bray— when 
he humps his little back, and shuts his 
appealing little eyes, and lets his ears 
lie along his back, and then gathers him- 
self intoone ecstatic note, it is enough 
to make one envy the sainted dead and 
long for the cold and silent grave. 
The sleepers for a mile around start up 
with the sweat of terror on their fur- 
rowed brows, children fall down in fits, 
the sick believe they have heard Ga- 
briel’s horn, and the very atmosphere 
shudders like a human creature, Bur- 
ros don’t often bray, because they 
haven’t much time for braying; but 
they bray sometimes, and that is what 
keeps them so low in the seale of ani- 
mal nature. Without his bray the bur- 
ro would be little short of an angel. As 
he is, however, he is an animal to be 
admired at a distance and in the ab- 
stract.” 
+ -_—. © -~-~EE oe _ 
To Keep Boys on The Farm 
Provide an abundance of reading, 
books and farm papers, fresh from the 
press and the pens of those who are 
giving to their brother farmers their 
success or otherwise with various farin 
products and farm management. This, 
perhaps morethan anything else, will 
help to cultivate an interest in farm 
work, even toa little enthusiasm and 
ambition to try and do better than we 
otherwise would. What a terrible mis- 
take that any farmer, no matter how 
poor he may feel, will decide that he 
cannot take two or even one weekly 


agricultural paper, to the unmeasured 
benefit of himself, his family and his 
boys! In how many such places will 
be found instead, the New York week- 
ly story papers, bringing in direct con- 
tact with his boys the very element 
that perverts their taste and desire for 
farm life, and creates a longing for the 
excitement of the adventurer drifting 
up and down in the earth. We reap the 
kind we sow. This law is fixed. We 
searcely need to ask, “What will the 
harvest be?” We may protest to igno- 
rance many times. It is very much a 
lie nevertheless, 
Another important incentive to at- 
tachment to the farm I deem to be a 
share inthe farm or land to till, the 
product of which should be wholly their 
own. Give the bovs a little responsi- 
bility. Even goso far.as to consuit— 
or seem te, at least—about the manage- 
ment of crops, ete. Tell them plainly 
and truly that they are of great impor- 
tance to you and the farm. and trest 
them as your sons and heirs. Encour- 
age them to havea little bank account 
of theirown. By all means, let them 
own live stock—not “Sammy’s calves 
and father’s oxen,’ as is too ofen the 
ease. Send or take them off to see some 
of the “big farmers,” blooded stock, ete. 
I will close with one other item, 
though not the least by any means. 
Give them good tools to work with. and 
insist that they take good care of them 
—not leave them out doors all winter 
as you do your mowing machine and 
horse rake.— N. E. Homestead. 





Mayor B atty. 

In the subjoined paragraph will be 

found a compliment to Mayor Beatty, of 
Washington, New Jersey: Thursday 
evening last. it happened we were on the 
passenger train that reached Washington 
at about seven o'clock, and while stopping 
to change engines a splendid span of borses 
was noticed upon the street some distance 
below the track, drawing a carriage contain- 
ing two gentleman, neither of whom was 
recognized by us until a hum 
through the car, and the name of Daniel 
F. Beatty, the Organ King, was spoken with 
the familiarity of a household, and in an 
instant many of the windows were hoisted 
as the passengers seemed intent upon get- 
ting a better view of the elegant tarnout of 
that well-known gentleman. The Mayor 
gracefully acknowledged the conpliment, 
and removing his white silk hat ‘bowed re- 
peatedly to the occupants of the train. We 
do not note this fact as an advertisment, 
butas a pleasure. By strict attention to 
business this comparatively young man has 
built up a business of colossal proportions. 
and isat present giving employment to as 
great a number of men, if not greater, than 
any private individual in the county. En- 
terprise is what we most admire, and 
whether it comes from the railroad, mining 
or organ business, it is just the same to us, 
We say success to Beatty the Organ King 
and long may he live to fill the world with 
music and the pocket of the skilled mechanic, 
with money. Would that our county had 
more such men.-—Blairstown (N. J.) Press. 
Mayor Beatty, though young, and a few 
years ago poor and obscure, is now certainly 
one of the best known business men in the 
country. We know an intelligent lady who 
some time since became impressed with the 
idea that Mayor Beatty was overdoing the 
organ business, and she conceived the 
peculiar notion that she would like to learn 
of some happy spot where Beatty and his 
organs had never been heard of. She inter- 
veiwed people who had traveled in ths west 
and inquired of friends who had made an 
extensive tour of Europe and the east, and 
alas for her cherished hopes, they reported 
that they had not gone beyond the lines of 
Beatty’s advertising circles. He is ambi- 
tious and is pushing ahead, and will proba- 
bly never be satisfied until he has spunan 
advertising web which will stretch over the 
civilized portion of the globe.”—Belvidere 
(N. J.) Apollo. 
We clip the above from the Apollo, and 
heartily endorse the sentiments expressed. 
We have known Mayor Beatty from the 
commencement of his career, and have 
watched with pride the growth and expan 
sion of his business, from its beginning to 
its present mammoth proportions.—Wash- 
ington (N. J.) Star, 


ae oe © 
As a tonic and nervine for debilitated wo- 





The New Orleans Democrat recounts 


| Fairs for 1881, 
STATE AND DISTRICT FAIRS, 
| Illinois, Peoria, Ill., Sept. 26 
j Alix + Sept. 26 to Oct. 1, 
| Ohio, Columbus, O., Aug. 29 to Sept, . 
Pa., Sept. 
Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind., Sept. 36 a 
— Des Moines, Sep. 5 to 9. 
isconsin, Fond du Lac, Wis. Sept, 26 
| N. W. Agr’l and Mech’! Ass’n, Oshke 
‘i Sept. 12 to 17, ‘ones Wie, 
ebraska, Omaha, Neb., Sept 12 tol 
a Rochester, Sept 6 to 10, , 
| Chicago Exposition, Chicago, Sept 7 
' St. Louis Fair, St. Louis, Oct 3 S . 
ey Helena, Sept 26. 
exas Capital State Fair Ass’n, Austi 
18 to 22. eeisieednen 
Michigan, Jackson, Mich. t. 19 t 
\'Tri-State Fair Ass'n, Teeas? Sept. tne 17 
Kansas State Fair Ass’n, Topeka, Sept 12-17, 
Nort hwestern Expo’n, Minneapolis, Sept 5-1@ 
Central Ohio, Mechanicsburg, Sept 13 16, 
MISSOURI FAIRS. 
Saline Co., Sweet Springs, Aug 15-20 
Pike Co., Louisiana, Aug 16-20 
Lafayette Co., Higginsville, Aug 23-27 
Callaway Co., Fulton, Aug 23-27 
Boone Co., Sturgeon, Aug 30 to Sept 3 
Audrain Co., Mexico, Aug 30 to Sept 3 
Boone Co., Columbia, Sept 6-10 
Saline Co., Marshall, Sept 6-10 
Jackson Co., Kansas City, Sept 12-17 
Cole Co., Jefferson City, Sept 13-17 
Monroe Co., Paris, Sept 13 16 
Pettis Co., Sedalia, Sept 20-24 
wa -< Wd Co., Montgomery City, Sept 20 
to 2 
Marion Co., Hannibal, Sept 27-31 
Moniteau Co, California, Sept 27-30 
St. Louis Co.. St. Louis, Oct 3-8 
Knox Co., Edina, Oct 4-6 
Northeast Mo., Williamstown, Sept. 19 to 23 
District Fair, Appleton City, Ang 30 to Sept3 
Platte Co., Platte City, Aug 30 to Sept 3 
Nodaway Co., Maryville, Sept 19 to v4 
Franklin Co., Washington, Sept 14 to 16 


ILLINOIS COUNTY FAIRS, 


Adams county, Camp Point, Sept 5-9 
Boone, Belvidere, Sept 6-9 

Brown, Mt. Sterling, Aug 22-26 
Bureau, Princeton, Sept 20-23 
Carroll, Mt. Carroll, Sept 6-9 

Casas, Virginia, Sept 13-16 
Champaign. Champaign, Aug 30 to 2 
Chicayo, Chicago, Sept 2 17° _ 
Clay, Flora, Sept 27 30 

Cules, Charleston, Sept 13-17 
Crawford, Robinson, Sept 27-30 
Cumberland, Prairie City, Sept 8 to Oct 1 
DeKalb, Sandwich, sept 19-23 
DeKalb, Sycamore, Sept 20-23 
DeWitt, Clinton, Aug 23-26 
Dougles, Tuscola, Sept 13-18 
DuPage, Wheaton. Sept 6-8 
Edgar, Paris, Sept 6-9 

Edwards, Albion, Oct 4-7 
Effingham, Effingham, Oct 4-7 
Fayette, Vandalia, Sept 21-23 
Ford, Paxton, Aug 30 to Sept 2 
Franklin, Benton, Oct 11-14 
Falton, Canton, Oct 4-7 

Fulton, Avon, Sept 20-23 

Gallatin, Shawneetown, Aug 30 to Sept 3 
Greene, Carrollton, Oct 18-21 
Hamilton, McLeansboro, Sept 13-17 
Hancock, Warsaw, Oct 19-21 
Henderson, Biggsville, Sept 13-16 
Henry, Cambridge, Aug 29 to Sept 2 
Iroquois, Onargo, Sept 13-16 
Iroquoir, Watseka, Ang 15 
Jackson, Carbondale, Oct 11-14 
Jasper, Newton, Sept 20 23 
Jefferson, Mt. Vernon, Oct 11-14 
Jersey, Jersey ville, Oct'11 to 14 
JoDaviess, Galena, Sept 27-30 
JuDaviess, Warren, Sept 13-16 
Jane, Aurora, Sept 13-16 

Kendall, Bristol, Sept 6 9 

Knox, Knoxville, Sept 12-16 

Lake, Libertyville, Sept 21-23 

Lake, Wuukegaa, Sept 26 to Oct 1 
LaSalle, Ottawa, Sept 5-10 
Livingston, Pontiac, Sept 13-16 
Livingston, Fairbury, Sept 5-9 
Logan, Lincoln, Aug 29 to Sept 2 
Logan, Atlanta, Sept 6-9 

Macon, Decatur, Sept 20-23 
Macoupin, Carlinville, Sept 6-9 
Marion, Centralia, Sept 27-30 
Marshall, Wenona, Sept 19-23 
Mason, Havana, Oct 4-7 

Massac, Metropolis, Sept 13-16 
McDonough, Macomb, Sept 13-16 
HcHenry, Woodstock, Sept 13-16 
McLean, Bloomington, Sept 21-24 
Mercer, Aledo, Sept 20-23 
Montgomery, Hillsboro, Sept 27-30 
Morgan, Jacksonville, Aug 22-26 
Moultrie, Sullivan, Sept 20-23 
Ogle, Oregon, Sept 20-23 

Ogle, Rochelle, Sept 6-9 

Perry, Pinckneyville, Oct 4-7 
Piatt, Monticello, Aug 15-19 

Pike, Pittsfield, Sept 20-23 

Pope, Golconda, Oct 5-8 
Randolph, Sparta, Sept. 28-30. 
Randolph, Chester, Oct 11 14 
Richland, Olney, Sept 13 17 

Rock Island, Port Byron, Sept 7-9 
Rock Island, Hillsdale Sept 14-16 
Sangamon. Springfield, Sept 12-17 
Schuyler, Rushville, Aug 30 to Sept 3 
Shelby, Shelbyville, Sept 20-24 
Stark, Wyoming. Sept 6-9 

Stalk, Toulon, Sept 20-23 

St. Clair, Belleville, Oct 11-14 
Tazewell. Delavan, Sept 12-16 
Union, Jonesboro, Sept 13-17 
Vermillion, Catiin, Sept 13 
Vermillion, Danville, Sept 20 24 
Vermillion, Hoopeston, Aug 22-26 
Warren, Monmouth, Sept 6-9 
White, Carmi, Sept 6-10 
Whiteside, Sterling, Sept 13-16 
Whiteside, Morrison, Sept 6 9 
Whiteside, Albany, Aug 31 to Sept 3 
Williamson, Marion. Sept 27-30 
Wannebago. Rockford, Sept 12-16 
Woodford, El Paso, Sept 12.17 


anil 
Neyer Fails. 

No instance of a failure on record when 

Simmons Liver Regulator has been properly 

taken. It removes bilious secretions, cures 

dyspepsia, constipation and sick headache, 

strengthens the kidneys and gently assists 


Nature. 

ee 
The average growth in twelve years of & 
namber of yalaable varieties of timber when 
planted in belts and cultivated, is about a8 
follows: White maple, one foot in diameter 
and thirty feet high; ash leaf. maple or box 
elder, one foot in diameter and twenty feet 
high ; white willow, eighteen inches in diam- 
etor and fifty feet high; yellow willow, eigh- 
teen inches in diameter and thirty-five feet 
high; Lombardy poplar, ten inches in diam- 
eter and forty feet high ; blue and white ash, 
ten inches in diameter and twenty five feet 
high ; black walnut and butternut, ten inches 
in diameter and twenty feet high. 





Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite Prescription” is ® 
most powerful restorative tonic, also com- 
bining the most valuable nervine properties, 
especially adapted to the wants of debilitated 
ladies suffering from weak back, inward fe 
ver, congestion, inflammation, or ulceration, 
or from nervousness or nearalpic pains. By 





men nothing rurpasses Dr. Pierce’s “Favorite 
Prescription.” By druggieta. 
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Value of a Good Brood Mare, 

The question is often discussed as to 
whether the sire or dam exerts most in- 
fluence on the product; but breeders of 
thoroughbred horses alone seem to fully 
understand the real importance of at- 
tending to the qualities of both sire and 
dam, and that until, by the exercise of 
judgment and proportionate good 
fortune favoring, the latter is obtained, 
the former can nov be availed of. And 
ignorance of the real value of a guvd 
mire has repeatedly led to the farmer 
injuring his best interests by parting 
with the animal most useful to him— 
those adapted to produce the best 
horses for all purposes, Let anyone 
offer What is considered a good price, 
and the best brood mare is allowed to 

0, the farmer without any reason con- 
gratulating himself that he has effeeted 
a good and protitable sale in replacing a 

yaluavle brood mare by a bad, long- 

jegged filley whose progeny can be of 
noewtthly use tohim. It can not be 
too strongly impressed upon the farmer 
thatitisto his interest to retain his 
good mares, or to incur a liberal outlay 
for the best young mare he ean find, 
and then use equal good judgement in 
the selection of a stallion, though he go 
go.ne distance in search of him. and to 
continue the process by equally good 
management of his stock in all seasons. 
A valuable Lrood mare to an intelligent 
farmer is like his richest field, requiring 
good seed and diligent cultivation, and 
then, and not otherwise, will horse- 
breeding prove a protitable branch of 
agricultural industry.—New South 
Wales Agriculturist and Grazier. 

—_—-—_ 6 <P eo 
Education of Equine Educators. 

There are few pursuits which require 
more study than the training of horses, 
nd the successful educator must be a 
van of mental force, and one who gives 
such thought to the subject. The pur- 
uit is becoming of such importance 
that vast interests are at stake, and the 
magnitude of these demand that the 
professors of their art be thoroughly 
taught their business. It does not fol- 
low that because a few men who have 
not the advantages of even a trifle of 
“book learning” have become masters 
of their calling, that it is not necessary. 
These have succeeded in spite of the 
diffi.ulties which would have been un- 
surmountable to men of less capacity, 
and had they been in a position to avail 
themselves of the written experience of 
others the task would have been far 
easier to learn. Practice, observation 
and a naturul adaptability took the 
place of knowledge acquired from books 
and essays, or rather the native acumen, 
directed to this branch, in a measure 
made amends for the lack of education, 
and conquered obstacles notwithstand- 
ing their defect. They are compelled 
to keep a library in their memory, and 
at times when questions come up which 
are new, they have to be solved by a 
tries of experiments, whereas a course 
ot proper instruction would at once 

havedirected them to a correct cue. 

There be those—and nota few at that— 

who will ridicule the statement that 

there is anythtng for the brain to do in 
the training of horses, and instancing 
some illiterate man, who is successful 


in the pursuit, claim that anyone is 
competant to perform the duties when 
<i has given him the necssary apti- 
ude, 
The man who has been the mest high 
ly educated may not be the deepest 
thinker, and the mind which has been 
disciplined by a rigid course of math- 
ematical studies may not be able tocope 
with that which has never mastered the 
simplest problem Euclid. Men who 
have graduated with the highest honors 
of famed halls of learning have sank into 
inferior positions when opposed by the 
self made, outpaced and overborne by 
the superiority which comes from con- 
tinual study. It may be the man who 
cannot write an intelliigent business 
letter has mastered the intricacies of 
training so far as practical knowledge of 
the “ordering” of horses goes. He may 
bea close student of cause and effect, 
and rightly apportion the work to the 
requirements of the varions members 
of his stable, and vet be lacking in some 
ofthe essential. This want he will feel, 
and though obscure from others the de- 
ficiency will be palpable to his own un- 
derstanding, and he fully realizes the 
urden he is handicapped with, in being 
debarred from the advantages whic 
he education of the schools afford. In 
addition to the usual branches taught 
ntheecommon schools, the education 
of the man intended to follow the pro- 
fession should be in a measure technical. 
t should embrace the physiology and 
anatomy of the horse, and be so thor- 
ough that the pupils would acquire 
howledge enough of the osseous and 
Hascular structure to have sn intelli- 
bent acquaintance with the equine 
Machinery. It is not to beexpected that 
Ms part of the education will be carried 
0 the extent which is necessary to con- 
stitite a veterinary surgeon, but that 
Sufficient insight will be gained by the 
pupilio have a better understanding of 
€ complex frame of the horses. It 
Would be supererogatory to occupy time 
With arguments to show the advanta- 
es which wil! follow a course of an- 
Anutomical studies, and equally superflu- 
v8 to reasen on the aid which a know- 
edge of the effects of fond and exercise 
ma be to training operations. But 
a 'S more gained than that which 1s 
jduired during the school days, and 
whi i$ the continual incentive to study 
the school life has fostered. 
sulin vert aloss books will be con- 
i ed, and those failing to give the de 
pee Information the pupil has more 
o idence in his own intellectuel re 
burees than than the man who has not 
his mental faculties developed. 
tenien 18 4 material difference in the 
ga wee of race horses and trotters. The 
conditin requires to be in more perfect 
thonsh at to perform satisfactorily, al- 
“ gh the fast trotter is not far behind 
of — calling into 
a strain ree and with equally as great 
on of e the nerve power. The educa- 
rotters, however, uecessitates 


play the full force! 





than condition, the action has to be care- 
fully eaurded, and a wrong manner of 
progression overcome. Oftentimes this 
1s the Knottiest kind of a problem, try- 
ing the ingenuity as well as the patience 
of the trainer. This entails continual 
study, constant thought’ and the man 
who excels will invariably be found the 
most intelligent. The intelligence may 
come from natural acuteness, though 
few will deny that the assistance of 
“book learning” in such trying positions. 
—California Spirit. 


ie ST ee 
So-Called Sweeny. 

The vulgar term sweeny is applied to 
a real or imaginary wasting of the mus- 
cles of the extremeties, and mostly re- 
ferred to as being located in the shoul- 
der or about the cgupper. It is commonly 
regarded as special evil, and all sorts of 
cruel practices and nostrums are resort- 
ed to forits cure. The cause or causes 


ofa general negative result of the treat- 
ment is simply this, that sweeny, or, 
more properly speaking, wasting or at- 
rophy of the muscles of the horse’s limb, 
is, in the plurality of cases, merely one 
of the results of chronic disease of some 
part of the limb, such asa painful corn, 
navicular disease, and contracted feet, 
or ringbone, spavin, &c. If a cure of 
these ailments is possible, the so-called 
Sweeny Will either gradually disappear 
in the course of time, or will yield to 
treatment; otherwise, the cure of swee- 
ny will provea failure, In young hor- 
ses sweeny, or wasting of the muscles 
of the shoulder, is often a consequence 
of unsteady pulling with an :l)-fitting 
collar. In such a case, relieve the ani- 
mal from work, a d apply, for some 
time, once or twicea day, a portion of 
equal parts of tincture of cantharides 
aud oil of turpentine. The contents of 
the bottle should be shaken while apply- 
ing the same. Liberty out-doors, on 
pasture will be of additional benetit. 
Subsequently, give only light work in 
breast harness, or in a soft pad, padded, 
well titting collar, until the animal be 
comes used to pulling.—National Live 
Stock Journal. 


Individuality of the Horse. 

One thing curious and interesting 
about the horse is its individuality. 
This is a characteristic common to all 
animals, undoubtedly toa greater or less 
degree, but surpassingly so, we think, in 
the case of the horse. How this char- 
acteristic varies in horses is well known 
by any one who has ever intelligently 
drawn a rein over a good roadster. The 
individuality of horses varies as much 
as that of men. Every one has adiffer- 
ent mental as well as a physical make 
up. Some horses seem to possess brains, 
to have some sense, are quick to under- 
stand and obey the least sign, motion or 
word of their master; others are not in- 
aptly termed “lunk-heads,” al ways awk- 
ward, lumbering about, difficult to texeh 
and never “make anything,” in a horse- 
ological sense. It may betrue that these 
traits in a horse are sometimes due to 
the habits of his driver or owner, and 
that the horse itself may not be so much 
to blame for his ignorance, but however 
much he may be excused on this score, 
there is a surprising difference in these 
mental quilities of horses. Some men 
drive and use horses for years and yet 
never realize that they know anything, 
or that there is any more difference be- 
tween them than there is between so 
many barrels or saw-logs, Other men 
who handle horses 2 great deal, who 
buy and sell frequently, and who study 
their different characteristics, will tell 
you how wonderful horses are, how 
much more thev know than some men, 
how much each one has to be driven and 
handled differently, and how much they 
will sometimes teach, even their driver. 
Between a nervous sensitive, intelligent 
horse and his considerate owner, how 
large a union of fellowship and sympa- 
thy exists. In the stable, on the road, 
if overtaken by an accident, the cool, 
sensible man is sure to havea quick 
sympathy for his faithful horse. He 
trusts his master as his master trusts 
him. Ifthe masteris quiet, the horse 
will be equally so, knowing everything 
is safe; if the master blusters, or be- 
comes anxious, or exhibits fear, the horse 
knows it at once and becomes restive 
likewise. Oh, that men only knew that 
horses know much more than they give 
them credit for, and then they would 
use them more humanely, as they should 
than they do. Horses are not brutes, 
they are noble, intelligent, sensible crea- 
tures, the most useful animal servant 
which Divine Goodness has given to 
man. 


About the Watering of Horses. 

When a horse is thirsty, his system 
needs water. A part of a pailful of 
water, when a horse is suffering with 
thirst, will be quite as grateful and re- 
freshing tothe palateofthedumb brute 
asa cooling draught of crystal water 
right from the mountain spring refresh- 
es and invigorates the weary traveler. 
A horse needs much more water during 
a day and a night than most persons 
are wont to suppose. When a horse 
needs water, if he does nut receive the 
needed supply, we have no idea of the 
intense suffering which the poor crea- 
ture must endure. After a horse has 
been driven untilhe perspires profuse- 
ly, there will be an imperative demand 
for water to supply the place of the li- 
quid that has passed off through the 
pores of the skin; and after a horse has 
filled his stomach with dry feed, a little 
water is needed to promote digestion, 
especially when the animal did not re- 
celve a generous supply before he was 
fed. When the stomach and bowels 
need more waterthev wil] have it, if 
the supply must be taken out of the skin. 
But when the digestive organs must 
draw extensively on water that is secret- 
ed in the tissues of the flesh and mus- 
cles, we cannot compute the greatinjury 
that must follow such an unnatural 
way of obtaining a supply of water 
which is absolutely needed to promote 
healthful and complete digestion. The 
digestive organs cannot perform their 
functions without water any more than 
a fire can be made without wood or coal. 
As thestomach of the horse is exceeding- 











ly small when compared with the first 
stomach, or rumen. of meat cattle, we 
verceive the vast importance of pe oo 
ng alittle water, and often, rather than 
to permit the thirsty ‘brute to swallow 


“ consideration of other questions ‘several gallons at onedranght only once 


or twice during twenty-four hours. 
During a period of more than fitty vears 
past I have taken personal care of hor- 
ses, have owned and reared horses, and 
have never had a sick horseor one in 
Jured or disabled. My rule is now, and 
ever has been, to water, feed and take 
good care of my horses, before I seek re- 
freshments and comfort for myself, 
When horses are watered frequently, 
they willdrink only a few quarts at each 
draught. This is infinitely better than 
toallow them to gulp down at one 
draught two or three pailfuls. Itis bet- 
ter to let a horse drink at least a pailful 
before eating, than to drink copiously 
after his meal. A large quantity of 
water after feeding will often drive 
much of the feed from the stomach be- 
fore it is half digested.—S. E. T. in the 
Evangelist. 
++ © nee | - 

Founder. 

A disease that is far too common in hors- 
es, is caused most frequently by driving or 
working the animal till it is overheated, and 
more or less exhausted, and then allowing 
him to cool off suddenly without rubbing 
dry. A horse driven hard for several miles, 
and then hitched to a post in the open air in 
cold winter weather, and perhaps forgotten 
by the driver, who may be telling stories or 
smoking a cigar by a warm fire, the next 
morning, if not sooner, it is noticed that the 
animal has not eaten well, and can scarcely 
move from the stall. The lameness may be 
chiefly in one limb, or in more than one. 
Dr. Cressy, in his recent lecture before the 
Connecticut Board of Agriculture, said that 
any case of founder can be cured if taken 
within thirty hours of the attack. 

‘The first thing to do is tu place the horse’s 
feet in tubs of warm water, and then blanket 
heavily, and get the animal thoroughly warm 
all over. The lameness is caused by a stag 
nation of the blood in the feet caused by be- 
ing cooled too rapidly after exhausting labor. 
The warm water thins the blood, extends 
and softens the biood vessels, and favors in- 
creased circulation. In very bad cases, 
bleediug in the foot may be necessary, though 
ordinarily it may be dispensed with. 

Knowing the cause of founder, it will be 
seen that it is much easier to prevent than 
to cure this disease after it becomes estab- 
lished. In the first place avoid very severe 
driving and over-exhaustion ; bat if abuse of 
this kind is- unavoidable, see to it that the 
horse who has risked his life in the service 
of his master is not neylected at the end of 
his journey. Drive into a warm shed or 
barn free from cold draughts, dnd rab vigor- 
ously till the animal is dried off. Give warm 
water to drink, and cover with warm blan- 
kets. In short, treat the horse jnstas you 
would treat yourself under like circam- 
stances, 





St etal 
Horse Notes. 

The ten-year-old sister to Mand §. is called 
Russella, 

George Kitching, a noted Chicago horse- 
man, died in that city last week of consump- 
tion. 

Patehen, who was a starter in the race in 
which Bonesetter dropped dead and whose 
record is 2:1834, 1s at Pittsburg in a critical 
condition from paralysis. 

Racing is getting to be very popular in 
the Sandwich Islanus. On Jaly 4th there 
was 3 dash between two-year-olds, Garfield 
and Hancock, won by the former. 

li is reported that the gray mare Kate Mc- 
Call, by Blue Ball, that won the 2:40 race at 
Chicago, has been suld for ¥10,000 to Julius 
Voetter of Pittsburg, Her record made at 
Chicago was 2:231¢. 

John Trout recently drove the bay yeld- 
ing John H., reoord 2:20, and the bay mare 
Lady Martin, record 2:26, to the pole in 
232214, and the latter with running mate in 
2:16. Jobn Trout had the honor of giving 
John H, his record of 2:20 in 1878, 

Samuel A. Brown of Golden Stock Farm. 
Penwater, Mich., has sold to W. H. Wilson of 
Abdallah Park, Cynthiana, Ky., the Llack 
mare Lady Turpin, by Hays’ Cottrell Mor- 
gan, dam Nonesuch (dam of Kentucky Cep- 
tral, Kentuckian, etc.), by Brignoli, grand 
dam by Roebuck. 


Two horses may be of about the same col- 
or, size, form and weight, but if they are not 
alike in action they would not make a desir- 
able “match.” Similarity of action is indeed 
a prime requisite with those who pair horses 
for city carriages. It should be none the 
less so with farm teams. 


At Abdallah Park, Cynthiana, Ky., Mr. W. 
H. Wilson is getting together a number of 
first-class mares to breed to Indianapolis, 
record 2:21. Among these are Belle Bras- 
field, record 2;20: Lady Tarpin, 2:23 ; Lady 
Monroe, 2:2614 ; Edna, 2:2914 ; Mollie, 2:27, 
and the dam and own sister to Monroe Chief, 
record 2:181¢. 

It is reported that’ Mark Dunham, of Itli- 
nois , has two hundred French horses on the 
way tothis conntry. Mr. D. is said to have 
made half a million of dollars in this bus- 
iness within quite afew years. He ownsa 
large and vaiuabe farm, has the finest barn 
in the west, and has erected a respectable 
palace for his family. 


The trotting mare Fanny Witherspoon 
has been sold to W. R. Armstrong of Al- 
mont, Mich., for $10,000. She was bred by 
Horace Witherspoon of Lawrenceburg, Kv., 
and was foaled in 1374, her sire being Al- 
mont, her dam Lizzie Witherspoon by the 
thoroughbred horse Gough Wagner by Old 
Wagner. Her record is 2:1934, made August 
5th at Boffalo. She had been timed in 

private, from the half mile pole to the wire 
'1:0714. 

| Seratches are commonin horses, and are 
caused by standing in manure, by overwork, 
by traveling long in the mud, and not being 
properly cleaned at night, with the feet and 
legs dried and warmed. First thoroughly 
c’ean the feet with soap and warm water, and 
then wash with copperas water, or, after his 
feet are wiped dry, apply a salve made by 
mixing two ounces of ganpowder with lard, 
or of sulphur und lard, or a warm poultice of 
bran, and give him also tea of tamarack bark, 
or soak his oats in such tea. 


There has always been some doubt as to 
whether or not trotting is one of the produc- 
itive arts. It is scarcely to be doubted now 
that it is one of the deatructive arts. Last 
week W. H. Vanderbilt used bis special train 
iv order to go tu Chicago to see his mare 
Maud 8. trot possibly in advance of the rec- 
ord. On his way home, sparks from the 
engine attached to this special set fire to a 
railroad freight shed at Chippewa. Ont., and 
the result wns that about one-third of that 
historic village was destroyed. It is esti- 
mated that Maud S.’s “fastest two conseon- 
tive trials on record” will cost the village of 
Chippewa noi far from $20,000.—Olipper. 

The qnality, as well as the temperature of 
the water drank by horses is of the greatest 
imporiance. A sudden change of water may 
often induce a severe attack of colic, and 
this is no well known to horsemen that when 
| the valnable trotters and racers travel from 
place to place a supply of water to which 
they have been used is always carried with 











them. To avoid any ill effects, it is better 
to mix a handful of oatmeal or bran in the 
strange water, and, if possible, to warm it a 
little, ‘The temperature of springs and wells 
varies very much, and a difference of ten or 
fifteen degrees is quite frequent. ‘This is 
quite sufficient to affect injuriously the con 
dition of a horse, which is an animal that 
easily suffers from disturbance of the digest- 
ive organs. 

The New York Sun says: The exhibition 
of great speed by Maud §8., at Chicago, on 
Saturday, was yet a disappointment to some 
people, because her fast miles were made in 
2:1144 and 2:11 minutes instead of 2:103/ 
and 2:10!¢, which latter time she had pre- 
viously reached. The difference of a fourth 
of a second in a horse’s speed may represent 
also the difference between the maddest ex. 
citement for thirty thousand spectators and 
a well-controlled satisfaction, or even a tinge 
of sorrow. This difference in time is prac- 
tically inappreciable when thought of as 
time; still it can easily be understood when 
thought of as distance. There are 5,280 feet 
in a mile; there 131 seconds to 2 min, and 11 
sec. Hence each second of the average speed 
of Maud 8, in a 2:11 mile represents 40 feet 
and about 31¢ inches. A fourth of this 
space is not only clearly comprehensible, but 
in a match of two horses would be a decided 
victory, with plenty to spare. If eye and 
hand were only able to work quickly enough 
smaller fractions of seconds might obviously 
be registered in horse-races, because even a 
sixteenth of a second with Maud S. must re 
present a distance of 21¢ feet. 

—__———-+2 2 

There is every indication that all 
parts of the civilized world are coming 
to an appreciation of the superiority of 
the American trotting horse above 
those of any other country for road 
work. England, Scotland, France and 
other European countries have been 
drawing upon us for breeding stock of 
this sort for several years past. Aus- 
tralia has recently made a beginning; 
Japan began the business several years 
agu; and we have now before us a _let- 
ter from a subseriber in New Zealand 
asking the address of breeders, and a 
statement of prices at which well-bred 
trotting stallions and mares can be de- 
livered on board steamers at San Fran- 
cisco; and saying that if prices can be 
made satisfactory, he would like to 
take a large number yearly. 

The trotting horse is peculiarly an 
American creation, and our breeders 
are destined, at no distant day, to find 
their largest and best paying customers 
in foreign countries, and this foreign 
demand will doubtless increase in pro- 
portion as the superiority of American 
road horses becomes more generally 
known.—Live Stock Journal. 








Cots INsugep By HeaTep Mirx.—Farmers 
should remember this hot weather that when 
their brood mares are used upom the farm or 
road, so as to heat the blood, the colt should 
never be allowed to suck until the dam is 
fully cooled off. The colt should be permit 
ted to fill himself before the mother is put in 
the harness, and if it is important that it 
should accompany the dam, it should be tied 
at her side, so that it will be unable to draw 
milk until liberated; for it is much better 
that it should go hungry a few boars than 
take food while in a fevered state. If the 
mare is to make a long distance on a hot day. 
and retarn at night, it is best to leave the 
colt at home, and draw the milk from the 
adder by hand once or twice during the day. 
and then upon returning allow the colt to 
fill himself as the milk is secreted. Colts 
injnred by heated milk seldom recover from 
it for &.ear or two, and many times never. 
They become reduced in flesh, get lousy in 
the fall, aud duriug the first winter of their 
existence, when they need healthand strength 
as under any circumstances it is the most 
critical period of their growth, they bave 
just about life enough to enable them to 
move, and the second summer—the proper 
time for development—is spent io the recnu- 
peration of loss vitality. 

— = Ee © - 
Short Horn Sales. 

The great sale of the Hamiltons at Win- 
chester on the 27th ult., was largely attend- 
ed. Sixty-four head were sold for $30,095 
or an average of $470. The different fami- 
lies of females sold as follows: Four Kirk- 
levingtons sold for $5,745, an average of 


over $1436. Two Loo Belle Geneva’s 
made $2,555, an average of $1,277 50, 
Three Peach Blossoms made 3,735, averag- 
ing $1,240. The three Duchesses of Kings- 
cote made $2,585, an average of $862. The 
Young Marys, ten in number, made $3,915, 
or $391 50 per head. Eighteen Josepbines 
brought $4,715, averaging nearly $762. 
Forty-seven females made $28,215, an 
average of $600 35. Most of the stock was 
bought by Kentuckians. 

On the 26th Messrs. Vanmeter & Hamil- 
ton sold near Winchester seventy-six animals, 
for an aggregate of $38,680, a general 
average of $599; seventy one females averag- 
ing $518, and five bulls, $350. A telegraph- 
ic report of the sale states: “The prices 
clearly show that Rose of Sharon are grow- 
ing in popularity; also that Young Marys 
maintain themselves next in rank. The 
Rose of Sharons disposed of find a wide dis- 
tribution, and the spirited bidding showed 
that they were much wanted and by many. 
The fifteen Kose of Sharons included in the 
sale brought over $20,000. Females of this 
family therein contained pressed well to 
wards an averaging of $1,609 per head, as 
such matters are usually computed.” 


> o- 
Stock Notes. 

The bull calf dropped by Jersey Belle of 
Scituate, the famous cow, just prior to her 
death from milk fever, is now owned by Mr. 
Charles L. Sharpless, the well-known Phil- 
adelphia stock raiser. ‘The bull will equal 
any in the country in intrinsic valne. 


The superintendent of the cattle department 
of the St, Louis Fair Association, urgently 
requests exhibitors to send in their applica- 
tion at once for stalls required. The com- 
ing exhibit will be the most important ever 
held by the association, and the sooner ap- 
plication is made the better, Address Secre- 
tary G. O. Kalb, 718 Chestnut street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

E. C. Snugg of the firm of Snugg & Put- 
nam, who show that cattle raising will pay 
in ‘Texas, and who have just sold their entire 
cattle for $110,000, emigrated from Missis- 
sipp: to Brown county nine years ago, and 
for some time thereafter mauled rails at $1 
a hundred. He saved his money, put it into 
“something that could eat grass,” and now 
he effects a sale of which his share is $55,- 
000, and still has 500 head left. 

A Kentucky cow raised on the farm of 
Erastas Elisworth of Ess: Windsor Hillhas a 
remarkable record. April 16th, 1877, she 
gave birth to twins, one male and one fe- 
male ; March 18th, 1878, she gave birth to 
triplets, two males and one female, making 








five calves in eleven months and three days ; 


‘July 9th, 1879, she gave birth to twins, both 
‘males; October 7th, 1880, she gave birth to 
'tripleta, two males and one female, making 


ten calves in the three years five months and 


twenty-one days. ‘The calves have been of 
good size, healthy and handsome, and have 
been raised on the farm. 


Gen. L. F: Ross, the well-known stock 
breeder of Avon, Fulton county, Ills., writes 
to E. A. Filley, superintendent of the cattle 
department of the St. Louis Fair Associa- 
tion, that he will be here at the next fair 
with a full herd of red Devon cattle. He 
will also bring a red polled Norfolk bull, and 
several of his get from the Devons. These 
are a new breed of red polled cattle, but of 
larger size and showing some of the Devon 
peculiarities. Gen. Ross says it 1s absurd 
for Americans to wait for Englishmen to 
make experiments, when they can make their 
own and produce new and usetul home 
species, 

Pittsburgh Stockman: Now that the an- 
nual struggle for red ribbons and first pre- 
miums is about to commence, some practical 
reflections concerning them may not be 
amiss. ‘That the system of awards and com- 
petition ruling at our agricultural exhibitions 
is a good thing will perhaps not be disputed 
—that is, so far as it is fairly and honestly 
conducted —but should the premium be the 
great object at which the exhibitor of live 
stock aims is a question worth considering. 
The man who cares nothing for the credit of 
coming out foremost in a contest in the 
show ring can hardly have sufficient personal 
pride to be a successful breeder—but should 
not this distinction be a less prominent con- 
sideration with the exhibitor than it usually 
is? It strikes us that the main object of the 
breeder should be to bring his stock as 
prominently as possible before the public. 
In no place can this be done as well as at the 
fairs, where the very men desired to be 
reached generally congregate. Many a breed- 
er can date his first sales to impressions 
made in the show-pen, and many a one un- 
fortunate inthe matter of red cards has 
found exhibiting highly profitable. The 
simple fact of one flock or herd receiving an 
award over another does not necessarily 
mean great superiority, and often means al- 
most nothing. It is frequently the case that 
competition is so close that juiges can bard- 
ly come to a decision at all, and if they do, 
even with the strictest honesty, it is very of- 
ten no indication of anything more than that 
one of the number had to be selected, as all 
could not win. If the breeder can go before 
the public and lead his competitors in premi 
ams, he is to be congratulated. But if he 
cannot do so it is no reason why he should 
remain at home. Come out to the fairs, 
breeders, and if you can fairly earn the rib- 
bons do 80; but come at any rate, and let the 
public see what you have. 

















Edited by R. M. Bel, of Brighton, Ma 
soupin OCo., Iu., to whom all matter relat- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 








Harry McCullough, of Fayette, how- 
ard county, Mo., hada fine lot of At- 
wood Merinos at their State shearing. 
He is a live, progressive breeder and 
thoroughly understands his business, 
On his farm, four miles from Fayette. 
he has something like a thonsand head 
of Merino sheep and can supply buyers 
with some first-class bue:s and ewes at 
fair prices. sa ales 

Col. Robt. W. Scott, of Frankfort, 
Ky., writes to the California Farmer : 
I have continued to breed Angora goats 
with the greatest care, and I still find 
them my most profitable stock, even on 
our high priced lands, the “improved 
Kentucky” sheep not excepted; for al 
though the wool of them is ready sale at 
two or three cents more than othe: best 
wools, the mohair brings readily double 
the price. 








J.C. Gill, formerly a member of the 
State Grange Executive Committee, 
ot Missonri, is Secretary of the State 
Wool Growers’ Association of that 
State and has on his ranche in Barton 
county about 3,000 sheep. 


Why, yes! and he was raised here in 
Macoupin county, Illinois, on a big 
farm in the prairie, with 4,000 sheep on 
it. He was “our jun.” then as now all 
the same. We take stock in him. 





It is difficult to understand the reluc- 
tance exhibited by our farmers in the 
older States in devoting increased at- 
tention to sheep husbandry. Itis a na- 
tional disgrace that we should be forced 
to import large quantities of wool to 
supply American manufacturers. 
Again, England is ready to buy Ameri- 
can mutton in large quantities, there is 
no reason why every hill farm in New 
England should not rear a flock of sheep. 
Among the many arguments in favor 
of devoting more land to sheep hus 
bandrv is the fact of aserious decline 
in that industry in Great Britain, open- 
ing up a still larger tield in this direc- 
tion to American industry. 


Size of Fleece and Sheep. 

W.S. T., Norway, Me. asks if it is 
truethat weight of fleece, or in other 
woids increase of wool, is obtained at 
any sacrifice in the size of body. Deci- 


dedly not. There is notasingle case 
known where increase of body has not 
been attended by an increase of wool. 
The Merino sheep of to day which pro- 
duees a seven pound fleece of wool is 
not only a larger sheep, but has a bet- 
ter constitution than those which, thir 
ty years ago, did not produce more than 
two pounds of wool, A well-fed, fat 
sheep will have a fleece weighing two 
or three pounds more than a_half- 
starved sheep; again, the fleece will be 
healthier, the staple longer and sounder 
and the wool be worth more per pound 
than the yield of inferior sheep. Again, 
a pound of wool from a well-fed sheep 
will make more yards of varn anda 
stronger thread thana pound of wool 
from a poorly-fed sheep. Wool from 
wether sheep is always worth more 
than from ewes.—A merican Cultivator. 
°-<> 
Sheep Notes. 

In DeWitt county, Tex., sheep men are 
building sheds and providing hay for their 
sheep. Recent losses from severe cold 
spelis have led them to take tnis wise course. 

A firm of sheep growers in Texas have 
lately bought a 300,000 acre ranche occn- 





pying about 20 miles of frontage along the; 


Rio Grande on which they intend to graze 
200,000 sheep. 

W. J. Long & Hudson have bought 400 
head of sheep from Wm. Sackville. in Frio 
connty, Texas, price paid $2.25. They pro- 





pose to move cattle from Bell county to Frio 
and ron a abeep and oattle ranch. 








Texas Live Stock Journal: We are in- 
formed by several of our most prominent 
sheep men that they will raise this season 
an average of 90 per cent. of lambs. This 
is certainly a fine crop and profitable in- 
crease, and speaks well for the sheep busi- 
ness in Texas. 

Togive our readers an idea how sheep 
sold in Illinois thirty-four years ago, we 
extract the following from tne Chicago 
Prairie Farmer of August, 1847: “I have 
a flock of sheep between five and six hun- 
dred in number. The sheep are half and 
three-fourths Merino, and will be sold at 
$1. per head. Apply to James Bull, Knox 
county‘ Ill.” 

The recent decision of the Treasury De- 
partment as to the duty on wool tops having 
been suspended, it is hoped that it will be 
entirely revoked, or will be 80 modified tuat 
the home interests will be protected. Man- 
ufacturers and dealers feel quite confident 
that some change will soon be made more 
favorable to the wool growing interests of 
the county, and these interests call loudly 
for encouragement at the heads of the gov- 
ernment especially at this time when new 
life is being infused into it. 

American sheep are steadily gaining @ 
reputation abroad. At the late meeting of 
the National Wool growers’ Association at 
Philadelphia, two Australian fleeces and two 
from American sheep were scoured for pur- 
poses of compursion. ‘The persons in charge 
of the scouring had no knowledge of the 
nativity of the sheep from which the fleeces 
were shorn. After scouring they were ap- 
praisdd by competent and impartial judges. 
The American fleeces produced 8144 pounds 
of cleansed wool, while the Australian, when 
scoured, weighed less than 41g. The Aus- 
tralian fleeces were valued at $4 30, while 
the price set upon the American was #8.12. 
A prominent sheep breeder of Melbourne 
learning the result visited several noted 
flocks of Merinoes in Vermont and New 
York and satisfied himself of the superiority, 

A correspondent of the Pacific Raral Press 
says: A great share of the sheep raised in 
Nebraska are a mixture of the Cotswold and 
Leicestershire, while further south, in Kan- 
sas, Texas and New Mexico are the Spanish 
Merino and Mexican. The latter are better 
adapted to a warm climate, produce finer 
wool, and are more valuable in every way. 
The climate of California is well adapted to 
a creas between the Spanish Merino and 
Mexicans. I should be much pleased if 
some one would speak more definitely than 
Iam able in explanation of the fact that 
wool brings nearly 50 per cent. more in 
California than here, although it must be 
shipped some 2,000 miles further. The 
only causes which I am now able to give for 
it are as follows: The wool of California 
is of a somewhat finer grade, can be bought 
in larger quantities and at a consequent less 
expense. 

Pittsburgh Stockman: While cattle men 
of the plains were by no meaus discouraged 
by the results of last winter’s severity, sheep 
men or that region seem to be rather dis- 
heartened. In occasional parts of Colorado 
and New Mexico cattle men lost heavily. 
but averaging the west throughout they 
came out well, and are in excellent spirits. 
Sheep ranchmen, on the other band, were 
uniformly heavy losers, their average losses 
being estimated at 25@33!¢ per cent., and 
many of them are correspondingly dubious 
about the future of their business. One 
thing seems to have been overlooked by 
plainsmen handling sheep, or if not for- 
gotten it has at least not been provided for; 
and that is that sheep imported from 
the States are lesa hardy than the native 
steers of the ranges, and cannot be reasona- 
bly expected to stand equally well the rigors 
of the western snow-storm and blizzard. 
To render sheep-ranching absolutely free 
from risk of such winters as the last, shelter 
shoald in some way be provided for ex- 
tremes of weather, and food should be stored 
against emergencies. We believe such pre- 
cautionary measures will yet be adopted, 
and when they area great stride will have 
been made toward the time when the United 
States will grow enough wool for home con- 
sumption. 





Cox. Couman: Please send my paper to 
Coyville, Wilson County, Kas. I have estab- 
lished a ranch with about a thousand young 
half-blooded Merino sheep, built upon Cots- 
wold. The ranch is located in the northwest 
corner of Wilson county, in the valley of the 
Veraigo with very fine range upon the bills, 
Corn in the valleys is looking very well. You 
will observe I have taken the Kurat WoRLD 
for many years at Liberty, Clay County, Mo. 

B. W. Mansa. 


— Ghe Pig Pen. 


_ How to Feed Pigs. 

The nice point in growing pigs is to 
keep them growing. This is easily ac- 
complished for the first three or four 
weeks by feeding the sow bountifully 
upon nourishing slops; but the time 
comes very early in the life of the pig 
when it is impossible fur the sow to 
supply nutriments for a large litter, as 
rapidly as they are assimilating the food, 
and if they have not in the meantime 
been taught to eat for themselves, there 
comes a period of retarded growth. I 
usually prepare for this providing a 
trough apart from the sow, to which 
the pigs can have access, and commence 
by giving them alittle sweet milk, which 
they soon learn todrink greedily; this 
is gradually changed to skim-milk, 
and then to sour milk, butter-milk or 
whey, with crumbs of bread, scraps 
from the kitchen table,etc. As the pigs 
grow older, I feed corn meal cooked into 
a mush, and mixed with whey, skim- 
med milk, and other house slops, and, 
finally soaked corn by which they 
are old enough to take kindly to 
grass and elover, and this with the 
souked corn will keep them growing 
rapidly. 

Do not depend too largely upon corn, 
but provide grass in abundance. 
most excellent food for the purpose of 
increasing the flow of milk may be pre- 
pared by grinding corn and oats togeth- 
er, in about equal quantities by measure- 
ment, and making a slop of the mixture, 
To this may be added oil meal with pro- 
fit. Ground rye, barley or wheat, ma 
be substituted for the corn or oats, an 
a mixture of all these grains will make 
an excellent diet; but don’t forget the 
grass. If you are so situated that you 
can’t give your sows access to a good 

asture, cut some grass--clover is the 
vest—and give it to them every day. 
Ground peus make an excellent food, 
Don’t depend upon any one thing, but 
use a variety—Mational Live Stock 
Journal. 

——- + 2 ope oe — --- 


Dr. Pierce’s Extract of Smart-Weed cures 
colic, cramp in stomach, diarrhea, dysentery 
(bloody -flux), and kindred affections. Bold 

druggists 
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Ehe Home ircle. 


Farmer John. 


«If I'd nothing to do,” said Frnmer John, 
«To fret or to bother ma— 

Were [ but rid of this mountain of work, 
What a good man I could be! 





«The pigs get out, and the cows get in, 
Where they have no right to be; 

And the weeds in the garden andthe corn— 
Why, they fairly frighten me. 


“It worries me out of temper quite, 
And well-nigh out of my head. 

What a curse it is that a man must toil 
Like this for his daily bread !” 


But Farmer John he broke his leg, 
And was kept for many a week 

A hslpless man and an idle man— 
Was he therefore mild and meek ? 


Nay: what with the pain, and what with the 
ret 


Of sitting with nothing to do— 
And the farmwork botched by a shiftless 
hand, 
He got very cross and blue. 


He scolded the children and ouffed the dog 
That fawned about his knee; 

And snarled at his wife, though she was kind 
And patient as wife could be. 


He grambled, and whined, and fretted, and 
fumed, 
The whole of the long day througe. 
“Twill ruin mo quite,” cried Farmer John, 
“To sit here with nothing to do!” 


His hurt got well, and he went to work, 
And a busier man t .an he, 
A happier man, or a pleasanter man, 
_ You never would wish to see. 


The pigs got out, and he drove them back, 
Whistling right merrily ; 

He mended the fence, and kept the cows 
Just where they ought to be. 


Weeding-the garden was jolly fan, 
Ditto hosing the corn. 
“Tm happier far,” said Farmer John, 
“ Tian I’ve bean sines I was born.” 
He learned a lesson that lasts him well— 
*T will last him his whole life through. 
He frets bat seldom, and never bacause 
He has plenty of work to do. 


“T tell you what,” says Farmer John, 


They probably took it for a geometrical 
proposition. 

Alberta, we have missed you for some 
time, and Schoolmam’s visits are too 
far apart. Miss TED. 


Letter from Nina. 

At last I have had a peep into the 
sanctum. I must admit that it was “all 
my fancy paintedit,” and much more. 
However, a sanctum without an editor 
is scarcely so complete as one could 
wish. I looked carefully around for 
the waste basket, but it was also miss- 
ing. Dobtless the editor had carried 1t 
home with him for safe keeping. 

If it was the “typo” who received us 
with so mueh grace and urbanity, I 
shall never say another word against 
him, though he did make Miss Ted re- 
fer to Burns’ “Lines to a Mountain 
Dairy”—not such a bad idea, either. 
There is certainly some connection be- 
tween a daisy and a dairy. Indeed, I 
think a “mountain dairy” in St. Louis 
would be an unbounded success. 

Our trip to St. Louis was quite an 
agreeable one. The Iron Mountain 
road lies for some miles close on the 
bank of the Mississippi river, and the 
blue waters lay spread out before us 
like a sheet of silver, scarcely ruffled by 
a single wave. Some trim looking 
steamers were majestically sailing 
down the great father of waters, and 
here and there a sturdy little tow-boat 
lay moored along the bank, 

The weather was extremely warm, 
and we made a very short stay in the 
city, intending to return during the 
cool weather in October, and take an- 
other peep into the sanctum, trusting 
that we may also catch a glimpse of the 
editor at that time. 

With many thanks for our editor's 
kind remarks I wish to assure him that 
the Home Circle has not seen the last 
of Nina yet. I have twice as much 
time as I had before, as that M. D. 
whom Col. Colman recently introduced 
to the Home Circle has conscientious 
scruples against “women-folks” doing 
much work. And [have quite changed 
my mind on the milking question which 








“ Thoy are eithar knives or fools 
Who long to be idle —for idle hands 
Ar» the Davil’s chosen tools.” 


| 
Letter from Miss Ted. 

And so our dear Ninais married. She| 
who 30 charmed us with her kind hu- 
mor, her tender sympathy, is ours no 
longer. We trust she will still visit us, 
for the Circle will seem a lonesome 
place if we must miss the familiar voice 
of her who has contributed so largely 
toits interest. We have never seen the 
face of our friend, but.we know that on 
it is stamped in characters unmistaka- 
ble the loveliness of her pureand gentle 
womanhood. It has been to Nina that 
timid writers looked for encourage- 
ment, to Nina that we have come with 
our pleasures and griefs, No name has 
been so often on our lips, no writer has 
been so generally beloved. As she has 
been a gracious presence in our midst, 
so will she doubtless be a sweet coun- 
counselor in her own home. There is 
not one among all the members of the 
Circle who does not wish Nina “long 
life and much happiness.” 

Lloyd Guyot, I agree with you in your 
opinion of actors. It is pleasant to 
think that the old belief that actors 
were necessarily immoral, and the stage 
a school of dissoluteness, is dying out. 
The sooner old, unjust prejudices give 
place to larger, numaner opinions, the 
better for society. 

Nina, [am very sorry that circum- 
stances were so ungracious as to pre- 
vent your visiting Eureka Springs. One 
of the greatest inducements I had to 
visit the springs, was the hope of meet- 
ing som? of the members of the Circle. 
It was slender satisfaction to meet a 
lady who, though not personally ac- 
quainted with Fannie Wood, knew of 
her, and also a kind, pleasant lady from 
Sedalia, who knew that Idyll lived 
there and wrote for the papers. It is 
very kind in you to renew your offer to 








we discussed some time ago. I now 
think it quite proper tor a man to do 
the milking, though, ifa woman chooses 
to. sit on the fence and watch him dur- 
ing the operation, I see no objection 
whatever! 

I missed one number of the RuRAL a 
few weeks since, consequently if L have 
failed to reply to any chatty remarks 
addressed to me therein, my friends 
will understand the reason. 

O! Timothy, I congratulate you on 
your recovery. You can not, however, 
feel any surprise or offence at our on- 
slaught upon you, after your former 
appearance, wheu you consider that you 
accused us, directly or indirectly, of be- 
ing on the shady side of forty! Confess 
now,that you did so on purpose to 
“draw the fire of your antagonists.” 

I am glad to hear that Tug has for- 
given us for what he said about us. 

That “taffy” will be very acceptable 
to one of our members at least. Where 
are you Critic, Alberta and School- 
mam ? NINA. 





-° 7 
Ravelings. 

Although not m the habit of making 
apologies or explanations relative to 
anything we have written, yet we take 
pleasure in doing so when the writer 
seems politely in earnest, as in the Ru 
RAL for July 21st. First we must beg 
Col. Colman’s indulgence, as it will be 
necessary for us to use mnore space than 
we otherwise should. Ordinarily we 
try to use as few words as possible to 
express thought, and may sometimes 
sacrifice beauty of language for sake of 
brevity. Wedesire to be understood: 
we do not feel above making explana- 
tions,we generally decline for the simple 
reason that the same space could be so 
much better occupied by some one, and 
also that reflectio1 will generally sup- 
ply or correct all deficiencies. 

Man will “fear” adaw because of the 
penalty—if he were beyond the reach, it 


would not influence him, for all men 
are more or less influenced by motives 
of interest or pleasure. Civil law is 
taken from divine law, and a man’s life 


{may conform to one still defy the other, 


Influence is a power whose operation, 


to-dayis no mushroom growth to be 
rooted out at will, or abandoned for the 
asking. More anon. VISITOR. 


_—__———— © ¢-—-—_____—_— 
Letter from Mutato Nomine. 

Many months have glided away since 
L have peeped into the Home Circle. 
What cheery meetings you have had; 
what “feast of reason and flow of soul” 
you have kept up; what encouraging 
thoughts you have interchanged; what 
animated discussions you have held; 
what progress you have made, and how 
much wiser and better and bappier you 
are than when [ last met with you—I 
know nothing about. Perhaps you have 
become cold, careless and indifferent, 
not caring whether you entertain or are 
entertained. 1 hope the contrary is the 
case, and that happy faces still enliven 
the circle I admired so much. Ihave 
so many things that I would like to tell 
the Circle that I know not where to be- 
gin or what to say. Some of you may 
remember that I went from Missouri to 
Ohio, over two years ago, for the pur- 
pose of attending school. I remained 
in school over a year, when I engaged 
to teach school. My school closed the 
3rd of last June, during which time my 
duties were so pressing that I never 
could feel like writing—hence, my si- 
lence. After school closed I came home, 
having been absent nearly eight vears. 
In my iwweanderings I experienced many 
nalloyed pleasures. Judging of the 
world as I found it and it treated me, it 
is much better than it is commonly rep- 
resented: In fact L can unblushingly 
say that I am proud to be a member of 
this world, not a do-nothing, say-noth- 
ing member, buta live, active energetic 
member, glad that there is something 
for me to do, and that I have strength 
to doit. And in my travels and obser- 
vations Ll have often thought into how 
dreadful a state of affairs things would 
soon be plunged if the all-wise dispen- 
ser of affairs would so reverse matters 
as to leave nothing todo. Whatadrea 
ry waste of wretchedness would be out- 
stretched before use! Then, members 
of the Circle, let us conform to regula- 
tions that are immutable, and not grum- 
ble because they are not different. Ac- 
tivity brings health and happiness, let 
us be active. Interchanging thoughts 
energizes and invigorates—let us inter- 
change. Uprightness brings peace of 
mind—let us be upright, and whatever | 
we find to do that is good to be done let 
us do it with vigor. expect to meet 
with the Circle frequently, and hope 
that I will be entertained by many in- 
teresting colloguies. 

MuTATO NOMINE. 

Sedgwick City, Kan., July 27th. 
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Be Happy. 
It is the easiest thing in the world to 
be happy, if men and women could only 
think so. Happiness is another name 
for love--for where love exists in a 
household there happiness must also ex- 
ist, even though it has poverty for its 
close companion; where love exists not, 
even though it be in a palace, happiness 
can never come. He was a coldyuand 
selfish being who originated the saying 
that “when poverty comes in at the 
door love flies out of the window,” and 
his assertion proves conclusively that 
he had no knowledge of love, for un- 
questionably the reverse of the axiom 
quoted, is nearer the truth, When 
poverty comes in at the door, love— 
true lave-—is more than ever inclined 
to tarry and do battle with an enemy. 
Let those who imagine themselves 
miserable, before they find fault with 
their surrounding, search in their hearts 
for the cause. A few kind words, a 
little forbearance, or a kiss, will open 
the way to a flood of sunshine in a house 
darkened by the clonds of discord and 
unamiability. 


ee ee 
Bro. Gardner on Sympathy. 

“Am dis a sympathetic kentry, or am 
we a race of inconsistents ?” asked the 
old man as he slowly unfolded his legs 
and stood erect. “As soon as amurder- 
er am sentenced to be hung a sheer of 
de public begin to weep an’ snuffle an’ 
wipe deir eyes an’ petishun fur his par- 
don, entirely forgittin’ de widder an’ 
chill’en of de victim. What do you call 


grant my request privately, and 1 grate-|is unseen, while fear is made manifest! gat? Grant had two terms, a big salary 


fully accept your amiable indulgence. 
I will give Col. Colman my address for 
you. 

After all, Myrtle, your ideal is not far 
from perfection. One could very well 
dispense with beauty in a man of such 
attractions. I hope you will visit us 
oftener than you have hitherto. Your 
letters are always pleasant, and indi- 
cate a cultured mind and heart. 

Daisy Dell, I think that if one should 
not blend Byron’s faults with his genius 
so as to bias one in one’s appreciation 
of his works, neither should one refuse 
to disassociate Sarah Bernhardt’s per- 
sonal character from her reputation as 
an artist. The homage paid Sarah Bern- 
hardt in America was homage to her as 
an artist—not the esteem we have for 

blameless lives. ’ 

Bon Ami and Lord Macauley are the 
two most sarcastic writers I ever read. 

Bon Ami jests grimly about Plato’s 


philosophy, and calls Esculapius an old 
ape. Lord Macauley said “the Puri- 
tans hated bear-baiting, not because it 
gave praise to the bear, but because it 
gave pleasure to the spectators”” Bon 
Ami’s letter stimulated me to look up 
some notes [ once took about Plato and 
his philosophy. Among other items is 
this: “The immediate disciples of Plato 
consisted of twenty-eight persons whom 


he instructed in his own house. Over 
the door was written, ‘Let no one enter 
who is ignorant of geometry.” An- 
other item reads: “His teachings were 
too abstruse to be understood by the 


public.” 


Think what must have beenthe men- 
tal capacity of ordinary Grecian women 


in that day! When Plato told the la 


dies of Athens they were ruining their 


complexion by ths use of cosmetics. 


and endangering their lovers’ lives by 


by conduct. 
“Sound and sense are desirable anti- 
podes,” &c., was used as a figure to ex- 
ress what one often sees in every-day 
life, viz: A man (or woman either, if I 
must say it) whose tongue never rests 
and whose brain never works; to Solo- 
mon’s definition of a fool might have 
been added the incessant talker. 
“Fondness of the dance,” was a clear 
ease of heterophemy which it seems to 
usa moment’s reflection would have 
explained. 
We used the word “criticism” in the 
sense of judging as commonly applied 
to amateur readers who fall into that 
habit—very few are qualified for the 
position of critic, either by nature or 
education, but a good many assume it 
in the sense we used the word. 
If the writer for the H.C. who prophe- 
sied the downfall of this republic ashort 
time since, will read the article en- 
titled “The People’s Problem,” in Scrib- 
ner for July and August, it may serve 
to complete the diatribe. Another wri- 
ter in treating the Mormon question, 
left it unfinished; in accordance with 
our constitution that will always be the 
result should the government under- 
take the case, for if one half is true 
that’s printed, no rieed to visit Utah to 
find Mormons. “First cast the beam 
out of thine own eye,” is just as true 
now as when first uttered. 

If the prohibition fanatics who rave 
so at mere mention of drunkenness, 
would suffer teaching, they might live 
to know it was a disease and learn to 
treat it as such; until then it is not 
likely a remedy will be found. They 
certainly aggravate the evil they pro- 
fess such a desire to abolish, when they 
propose to dictate to others what they 
shail and shall not do. It is amusing 
sometimes toread the silly, whimsical 
homilies offered by these model reform- 
ers who would purify the world bya 
word of command—since to them the 
,jordinary worldly indulgences consti- 
tute the unpardonablesin. Human na- 
ture is the same row as three thousand 





employing pins about their persons, 
they did not know what he meant. 


years ago and the follies and vices of 


an’ a good show, an’ while 10,000 orfuns 
in America wanted bread ‘public sym- 
pathy’ raised a quarter of a millyon of 
dollars fur a man already rollin’ in 
wealth? What do you eall dat? A 
gineral who neber won a battle am pre- 
sented wid $2,000 worf of silver-war’ 
frew public sympathy, while 20,000 pri- 
vate sojers, maimed and wounded fur 


life, have to fight de hull kentry fur a 
paltry penseun? Whatdoyou call dat? 
A good husband an’a kind father am 
killed ebery hour inde day in dis kentry, 
an’ a man would havea hard day’s work 
to collect a fund of two dollars to help 
bury him. A president am wounded, 
an’ men tumble over each odder in de 
struggle to make up a purse of $250,000. 
What do you call dat? If Vanderbilt 
or Gould war’ to be smashed up to-mor- 
row somebody would suggest a testimo- 
nial of a millyon dollars. If twenty 
honest but poor men war’ smashed up 
nex’ day it would be nip an’ tuck to raise 
a fund large ’nuff to pay for de coffins. 
We am fust horrified at a murder, an’ 
den turn aroun’ an’ weep ober de mur- 
derer. Wesen’ men to prison to pun- 
ish em, an’ de judge an’ jury turn aroun’ 
an’ sign a petishun for pardon. We 
make laws one day an’ seek to upsot 
’em de nex’. De man who commits a 
great crime to-day am spoken of as a 
frien’ to-morrer. Arter sleepin’ on it 
one night we call him a lunatic an’ fin’ 
excuses fur him. Public sympathy has 
abolished de gallus, an’ yet it will suffer 
women an’ children to starve an’ freeze 
to death. Men rob our banks an’ am 
pursued, not to be punished, but to be 
given acommission on deir stealings. 
Public sympathy, as I see it, am a sort 
0 jar filled wid buttermilk, bones, hash, 
buttons, scrap-iron, beer-slops an’ wilt- 
ed bouquets. I doan’ want any of it. 
If T break de law I want de penalty en- 
forced. If Imeet wid misfortune I want 
to borry instead of beg. If I die I want 
no eulogies on my varchues or criticisms 
on my failins.”—Free Press. 





UNDER A FLY-WHEEL. 
BY HENRY CLEMENS PEARSON. 

It was ten o’clock in the morning. Eve- 
ry one in the factory was at work, The 
clicking and rattling of the lighter ma- 
chinery, the groaning of heavily laden 
shafts, the oily thud of hundreds of cogs, 
mingled in busy din. The huge engine 
sighed as, with its brawny arm of polished 
steel, it impelled the main shaft to turn 
the wheels of the factory. 

Tom worked by the door, near the en- 
gine-room. He could, therefore, easily see 
the engine and all its surroundings. 
interest of its rapid, ceaseless motion partly 
reconciled him to the fact that, while most 
boys of thirteen were enjoying the liberty 
outside,ghe was shut up within doors. 

This morning, more than usually, he had 
been watching the forbidden splendors of 
theengine-room, for the engineer allowed 
no one in his sanctum. The great machine 
fascinated Tom with its easy grace of move- 
ment. His eyes dwelt long on the neat fin- 
ish of the hexagonal bolt-heads that gleamed 
about the cylinder. He tried to tell from 
his position how full the glass oil-cups 
were, as they flasned to and fro on the pol- 
ished arm ; and then his eyes rested on the 
fly-wheel that revolved so gracefully in its 
narrow prison. Only one-half of the wheel 
could he see at once, the other half being 
below the floor, almost filling a narrow, 
rock-lined cavity called the “ pit.” 

As Tom watched the whirling spokes, it 
seemed as if the mass of iron stood still, 
se swift was its motiom. He remembered 
that once the engineer, seeing his interest 
in the machinery, had invited him in, and 
that he had stood leaning over the frail 
wooden guard his face so close to the fly- 
wheel that the wind from its surface blew 
back his hair, while he looked down into 
the pit with wonder and dread. He re- 


membered asking the engineer if he sup- 
posed any one could climb down there 
while the engine was in motion The an- 
swer had come: “There is n’t a man in the 
factory that has nerve enough, even if there 
were room,”—-the space between the wheel 
and the wall being hardly a foot and a half 
in width, 

The boy’s eyes next wandered from the 
object of his thoughts and rested on the 
bright brass domes of the force-pumps that 
occupied a brick “settle” on the side of 
the room ; and then up to the maze of pipes 
that crossed and recrossed above the toiling 
machinery, 

Suddenly, glancing down, he saw a little 
child standing beneath the guard, close to 
the great fly-wheel. 

The engineer was nowhere in sight, and 
little May his only child. Tom’s heart 
zave a great leap. In an instant he had 
scrambled down from his perch and was 
in the engine-room. 

As he passed the door-way he was just 
in time to see the child toddle forward and 
fall into the pit! With an awfal shudder 
he waited to see the mouster wheel spurn 
the baby-girl from its curved sides; but no 
such sight came. 

He dashed forward and looked into the 
pit. She sat on the hard, rocky bottom, 
sobbing to herself. The fall had not harm- 
ed her, yet she was still in great danger. 
Any attempt to move from her position 
would give the relentless wheel another 
chance. 

Tom slipped ont of his brown “jumper,” 
tore off his light shves, and stood inside 
the guard. One eager look in the direction 


The, 


“It is stopped, my lad—it’s your dizzy 
head that deceives you. Let me take my 
little May.” 

The engineer reached down and lifted 
his darling up from the dust, and, holding 
her fast in one arm, climbed ont. 

Tom lay still. He did not seem to care 
since the little one was safe and the fly- 
wheel had stopped. He felt a fearful wea- 
riness stealing over him. He would like 
to sleep a year. 

The engineer was by him a moment later, 
asking if he was hurt. 

“No, sir, I think not—only a little 
tired,” sad Tom, and slowly and wearily 
his eyes closed.’ 

Without another word the strong man 
lifted him up from the rocky floor and its 
foul air, and, climbing again by the spokes 
of the tly-wheel, bore the boy out of his dun- 
geon, The air from the open window soon 
cleared the “sleepiness”, away, and he was 
able to tell the whole story. The engineer 
grasped his hand, but he could not speak, 
and there were tears in his eyes. 

Many were the words of praise from the 
sturdy workmen that crowded in from the 
“steel works” to see why the engine had 
stopped. Tom was the hero of the day. 

When the superintendent heard of it, he 


style, with a comfortable little present in his 
pocket, and the permission to be ont until 
he should feel all right again. It took about 
a week to clear the dizzy feeling away, and 
at the end of that time he was working at 
his machine just as if he had never been un- 
der a fly-wheel.—St. Nicholas for August. 
Keeping House. 

It is just fun to keep house. All you 
have to do is to get up at five o’clock in 
the morning, clean out the stove, sift 
the ashes, build the fire, bring up the 
water, put on the tea-kettle, lug coal 
from the furthest end of the cellar, as- 
sist in preparing the quail and other 
delicacies for breakfast, swallow the 
meal, and hurry off to business. At 
noon you bring up more coal and water, 
drive a dozen or more nails for pictures, 
pokers, brackets, dish-pans, and other 
ornaments; move the stove about four 
inches to the left, mash your fingers 
with the hammer, eat your dinner, and 
get back to work. After supper you 
must split wood, put it in the oven, 
bring up more coal and water, scour 
the neighborhood for something for 
breakfast, have a jaw with the grocery- 
man regarding the price of butter, look 
all over the house for burglars, lock all 
the doors, and by that time it is ten 
o'clock, and time to go to bed. The 
— of the day you have to your- 
self. 








three-cent stamp. 
curiosity to him* 

Editors are slippery fellows. They 
have an unrivaled facility for slipping) 


tion day. 
An editor's veracity will do to gamble | 


on. He never lies, except ,for a consid- | 


eration, or in the plain discharge of his| 


duties 


Never ask an editor to drink, unless} 
vou have good credit or an extra dime. 
You might cause him a painful dis-| 
appointment. | 
When an editor’s hair scales off and 
the top of his head begins to look like, 
the skin side of a cow hide attribute it to: 
wisdom—not wife. 
An editor never steals. He always; 
gives full credit, and he don’t write 





of the iron door through which the engineer 
would come, and then he began the descent. | 
The great mass of iron whirled dizzily close, 
to his eyes ; theinclined plane down which | 
he was slowly sliding was covered deep 
with dust mingled with oil; thick, oily, 
damp air, fanned by the heavy breeze from 
the wheel, almost took his breath away. 
Where the curve of the wheel was nearest, 
it almost brushed his clothes, With his 
back pressed tight against the rocks he slid 
down until his feet struck the bottom. And 
now come the worst part of the ordeal— 
the ponderous wheel, sweeping in giddy 
curves above him, so affected his nerves 
that his strength begin to fail. There was 
one space where the wheel curved away 
from acorner, so he dropped on his knees 
there and for an instant shut his aching 
eyes. 

The child was in the other corner of the 
pit, sitting in an open space cimilar to 
that in which Tom knelt. As he looked 
past the terrible barrier, she made a move- 
ment as if tostand up. That brought back 
Tom’s fleeting senses. If she should stand 
up, the wheel would strike her. Lying 
carefully flat upon the bottom of the pit, 
he began slowly and cautiously to work his 
way beneath the mass of flying iron. He 
could feel the awful wind raising his hair 
as he crept along. Nearer and nearer he 
came to the child and nearér to the curve 
of the wheel. As he passed beneath it, an 
incautious movement and a sudden “burn” 
on his shoulder showed that he had toucked 
it. 

The little one had not seen him at all yet, 
as she had been sitting and rubbing her 
eyes, but she looked up now, and seeing the 
pale face streaked with oil and dust coming 
toward her, she covered her face again with 
her little hands and sobbed harder than 
ever. Tom crept on until he came so near 
to the child that he could lay hold of her 
dress; then he stopped. A strange, dizzy 
blur kept throwing @ veil over his eyes, and 
he tried in vain to overcome a longing for 
sleep. He could feel the ceaseless whirl of 
the great wheel, and it made him almost 
wild. Curious vagaries and half-delirious 
fancies danced through his head. With 
an effort he threw them off, and, raising 
his face from the rocky couch, called for 
help. 

a a dozer mocking voices from 
the sides of the pit flung back the cry into 
his very ears. But the wheel caught the 
cry, and whirled it away, up into the en- 
gine-room, in distorted echoes. He called 
again, and the sound seemed less terrible. 
The little girl’ tried to get up, but he held 
to the white dress and soothed her the best 
he could, 

A moment later he distinctly heard foot- 
steps in the engine-room, then he felt that 
some one was looking into the pit, and then 
the clattering of the piston in the empty 
cylinder showed that the engine was soon 
to stop. 

Less swiftly, and at last slowly and more 
slowly, whirled Tom’s massive jailer; 
fainter and fainter came the clatter of the 
piston, until both ceased, and the engineer, 
with great beads of perspiration on his 
white forehead, swung himself between the 
harmless spokes of the fly-wheel and got 
down close to the two prisoners. 

“Js she hurt, Tom ?” he gasped. 


** Ex.’’ after an article. There are a| 
number of brainless scalawags in the| 
profession who pass for editors and who | 
steal, but they don’t have the pure: 
ring 


When you shake hands with an editor | 
don’t squeeze his fingers too hard, for 
they may be covered with valuable dia- 


mond rings. | 


When you owean editor a dollar don’t | 
pay him, for the shock might be too, 
great for his nervous system. 

When you visit an office mix the edi- 
tor’s exchanges; he has plenty of time 
to straighten them. Steal themif you 
want to; he will not need them. Be-| 
sides it is fashionable. 

If you are a mean man don’t mention | 


the name of an advertising agent to an, 
editor, for it will thrill his soul with de-| 


light and cause him to smile. And when 
an editor smiles the bark peels off and 
the air turns blue—Morrilton ‘Ark.)| 


State. 


| Health Column. 


OATMEAL PORRIDGE. 

Clean, aromatic, coarse, dry meal 
must be got from some shop where they 
know what is good in the way of oat- 
meal. The mea) must bestored as care- 
fully as tea in a covered dry jar, so that 
neither mice nor beetles can defile it. 
The saucepan must bethe pink of clean- 
liness, and must not have been used for 
anything other than milk and bread- 
stuffs. Saucepans in which potatoes, 
greens or meats have been cooked are 
never pureenough for milk and bread- 
stuffs. With such materials the making 
of delicious porridge is easy, but without 
them it is impossible. Bearing in mind 
the principle on which breadstuffs and 
milk are to be combined in food, we 
perceive that the meal must be cooked 
in water. Therefore, having clean boil- 
ing water in the saucepan, we take a 
small teacupful of meal (two or three 
ounces) for each pint of water in the 
saucepan. Draw the saucepan of boil- 
ing water off the fire and then sift in| 
the meal through the fingers. The meal 
must be sifted into the water so as to be, 
evenly spread over thesurface, and to 
sink free from lumps. Then push the 
saucepan fully on the fire and boil brisk- 
ly for aminute or two, so as to thorough- 
ly mix the meal up with the water be- 
fore it begins to thicken. Next boil 
slowly for three or four quarters of an 
hour, according to the coarseness of the 
meal. Care must be taken that the por- 
ridge is just kept, on the move, and it, 
must be stirred, if necessary, 80 as not} 
to burn, and not to get lumpy. Smoke) 
and soot must be carefully kept from’ 





























“No, sir,” said Tom. faintly. “If you'd 
only stop the fly-wheel, I’d lift her out.” 





contamiaating it. The porridge is now 


sent for a hack and had Tom taken home in| 


Facts About Editors. 
When you write toan editor, send a} 
It will be a great | 


out of the back door just after publica-| 


4 
cooked so far that all the starch-grap. 
ules are fully burst, and the meat is pro. 
perly disentegrated. Now pour out the 


etable dish, anb leave it cool uncovere, 

If successful, the porridge on Cooling 
will set or gelantinise; a brownish skin 
forms over the surface, and as this COn- 
tracts the porridge separates all around 
from the dish at its edge. It becomes 
a soft tremulous jelly, perfectly Cooked 
sweet in flavor, uniform in consistence 
and free from contamination by dirty 
, Saucepans, by burning, or by the defile. 
;ment of soot or smoke. It should be 
| eaten at the end of breakfast with cold 
;milk, and it makesa most excellent 
supper. 

A saycerful of such porridge put inte 
a soup plate anda half-pint mug of good 
rich, new milk, is, indeed, a lunch ora 
supper, or a finish to breakfast, which 
is fit for aking. It is a food on which 
any man can do anything of which hg 
is capable in the way of labor, mental 
orphysical. For growing children, ang 
youths who arestunted in height or un- 
sound in structure, this is exactly the 
food that is wanted. It is like bricks 
and mortar for the growing frame of 
infants, school-children and over-growy 
| youths. For nursing mothers jt jg 
equally valuable, supplying them with 
the earthy phosphates and other my 
terials outof which good milk is made 
without drawing upon the mother 
own structures, as is often exemplitied 
by the rapid softening and decay of 
teeth in women who nurse their child. 
ren largely upon meat and upon beer, 
—English Mechanic. 


Health Notes. 

The average pulse beats of a healthy 
male per minute are: When standing, 
eighty-one; sitting, seventy-one; lying, 
sixty-six. Ina healthy adult man, whose 
pulse is from sixty-five to seventy, the 
respiration is from fourteen toeighteer 
a minute. The normal temperature of 
the human body in a state of health, is 
98.5 F. 

Dr. J. R. Page, of Baltimore, invites 
the attention of the profession to the 
topical use of fresh lemon juice asa 
most efficient means for the removal of 
| membrane from the throat, tonsils, ete, 

in diphtheria. In his hands (and he hag 
| heard several of his professional breth- 
|ren say the same) it has proved by far 
the best agent he hus yet tried for the 
paces Ie applies the juice of the 
emon, by means of a camel’s hair pro 
bang, to the affected parts, every twoor 
three hours, and in eighteen cases ip 
which he has used it the effect Las bes 
all he could wish. 

At Guadalajara there exists an ind: 
vidual having a scaly skin exactly like 
that of a viper, even to the green color, 
He has, besides, the viper habit of chang- 
ing or shedding his skin every year. The 
skin comes off in a single piece, and not 
as might be supposed, in parts. On the 
man’s head there is not a single hair. A 
sister of this man who died a short time 
ago manifested the same phenomenon, 
and towards the close of her life began 
slowly to grow blind, owing to the vi: 
per’s skin encroaching on the eyes te 
such an extent that she could only see 
through a narrow aperture at each eye. 
The same thing is now happening to the 
brother. He can searcely see any ob 
ject, and the head presents the repulsive 
aspect of a viper. In Cuautila these un- 
happy beings have been known as the 
viper man and woman, and the phe 
nomenon is attributed to the fact that 
their mother ate an excess of viper’s 
meat to cure a disease of the blood. In 
Cuba it is a common practice for people 
to eat viper's flesh as 4 remedy for blood 
diseases. 

Koomis, the fermented milk ordered 
for the president, is frequently prescrib- 
ed now by the physicians, and is readi- 
ly prepared. It is kept by some of our 
local dairymen. The Russian ojiiginal 
was of mare’s milk. To make it of 
cow’s milk ordinary beer bottles with 
patent stoppers are filled with fresh 
milk, and into each one a teaspoonful 
of sugar and one of yeast is put. They 














jare then stopped and left in summer 


heat. Inaday or twoacurd will rise 
filling half of the bottle, but at a subse 
quent stage the whey and curd coalesce 
again, and the mixture resumes the ap- 
pearance in a week of ordinary milk 
charged with carbonic acid. It is then 
to be drank, after cooling. When the 
bottles are opened, the contents are the 
most furious of all corked stuff, and it 
will be hardly safe to attempt it in the 
White House, if it contains any work 
of art. The bottle must be turned neck 
down into a big pitcher, the top covered 
with a napkin, and the stopper !oosened 
by passing the bare hand into the pitch- 
er. Otherwiseit will be all over the 
clothtng, wall paper and other objects 
of interest. The drink itself is a palat 
bie acid, covered with a fine froth, like 
beaten egg. It isa kind of champagne 
milk, and is very favorable to persons 
whe need an acid but nutritious bevel 
age. 


©» 





Because it adds te personal beauty 
by restoring color and lustre to gray 
faded hair, and is beneficial to the seal), 
is why Parker’s Hair Balsam is such 4 
popular dressing. —__ 


Carbolic Sheep Dip is the best. Addres# 


G. Millinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send fori 
culars. 





ae 
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Wanted. 
To correspond with a man of family whe 
derstands ravning a f-rm of 800 acre: , ing 


stutvof cultivation; or one who understand: - 
dairy business—the latter preferred Go! 





erecos required Address A. 3., Faveti 
Howurd county, Mo. ui-2 
ae 
WANTED. 


. ; Ae 
An expericncei man, W°o understayiis ba 
ding peach, cher'y, &. Shall want his serviee 
about ove Month. aud if both parses are sill 
fied, sha!l want him permanently. Apply wk 
rere ences to H J. WEBER, Verdeav ’ 
ecnting neglected and ! 


{ouls county, Mo. 
jected clains. No re 


PENSIONS sis gees 


C. SMITH & CO, box 714 Washington, D- ¥ 


2 dl - rst 
TURKISH BATH 
BSTABLISHMENT. 
Re. S18 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive ana **° 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 





We make a specialty of pre 





st 








Moniay, Tnuraday and Sacardar Mor Rod 
from 9a. m. to 12m. 
For Genatiemenx. 
From 7 . 2. to9p. m., excepting i 
hours fer ladies. 
SUNDAYS: Gents trom7a. m. te 18m 
. 7) 
ki urown town Terms a+ 
$63 carat free. Address H. Hallett & 
ortiand, Maine 
to ;2 to 38 Adare 
ORGANS Ba.t" iar nek” Alig 
DANIEL F. , Washington, N. J. 


porridge like a thin custard into a yer , 
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~The Time to Bu 
Epiror RuRAL Wo! 
to purchase pure bred 
eral rule should be in 
year, yet most persons 
in the winter or sprin; 

ing in the fall have n 
over those who defer 
winter or spring. In th 
that buyin the fall | 
hatched chickens, wh 
thing, nrake the largest 
for the next year’s t 
those buying in the fa 
lower prices than they 
later hatched fowls the 
ter or spring, besides 

—which is quite an ite 
to go through the hanc 
press companies; is 0 
what it would be late: 
when the fowls are ful 

One of the reasons 
poultry cannot be sold 

—without loss to the | 

the breeder is compelle 

until they are eight or 
before he has sale fo 
breeder who has to buy 
furnish house room for 
fowls during the winte: 

considerable expense, w 

er, who would also fin 

ble to sell his surplus s 

as soon as it becomes 

size, Would searcely mis 
it would require to kee} 
half a dozen pure bred | 
winter. If breeders ha 
stock in the fall, they | 

and raise two or three 1 

ber that they are pr 

through the winter, sell 
lower prices and find it 
than they do when com 

now are, to raise only t 

are prepared to accomr 

the winter. 

One unaccustomed to 
tmbers of fowls thro 
when every particle of | 
has to be furnished then 
has but little idea of the 
the time it takes to go 

fifteen or twenty yards 

per day to feed, water ar 

erally. Then the cost o 

many houses and so mu 

and the keeping the sam 
heavy item. But on th 
there are large quantitie: 
ed by stock 2nd plenty 
out-houses for them to re 
bad weather, the expense 
time of caring for them i, 
ticed. Now if breeders 
upon a demand for their 
the fall, they could go ah 
keep in a thrifty conditi 
a3 many until ihey are 
they can keep on the s 
through the winter, sell 
prices, and we would not 
complaint from farmers | 
not afford to pay the pri 
pure bred poultry is he 
pure bred poultry cannot 
kept until they are eight | 
old and sold at a fair prof 
erat less than 6 to $ 
make these statements 
years experience, and kn 
speak, 

I know there are some ' 
pure bred fowls of a low 
spring at $5 to $6 per tri 
out on the farm and are ¢ 
improving them, or ever 
strictly pure and offer the 
low prices, but they selda 
faction, the purchasers be 
ed, and the business is gr 
as it appears that there ai 
havea lack of confidence 
every breeder simply bec: 
—as they say—been swiac 
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The Time to Buy Poultry, 

Epirork RuRAL Worup: The time 

to purchase pure bred poultry as a gen- 
eral rule should bein the fall of the 
year, yet most persons wait until late 
in the winter or spring. Persons buy- 
ing in the fall have many advantages 
over those who defer the matter till 
winter or spring. In the first place those 
that buyin the fall get the earliest 
hatched chickens, which, as a general 
thing, make the largest and finest fowls 
for the next year’s breeding. Again, 
those buying in the fall get them at 
lower prices than they have to pay for 
later hatched fowls the following win- 
teror spring, besides the expressage 
—which is quite an item if they have 
to go through the hands of several ex- 
press companies; is only about half 
what it would be later in the season 
when the fowls are fully grown. 

One of the reasons why pure bred 
poultry cannot be sold at a lower price 
—without loss to the breeder—is that 
the breeder is compelled to keep them 
until they are eight or ten months old 
before he has sale for them. Tothe 
breeder who has to buy all the feed and 
furnish house room for several hundred 
fowls during the winter it isa matter «f 
considerable expense, whereas the farm- 
er, who would also find it most profita- 
ble to sell his surplus stock of poultry 
assoon as it becomes of marketable 
size, would searcely miss the extra food 
it would require to keep three, four or 
half a dozen pure bred fowls during he 
winter. If breeders had sale for their 
stock in the fall, they could go ahead 
and raise two or three times the num- 
ber that they are prepared to keep 
through the winter, sell them at much 
lower prices and find it more profitable 
than they do When compelled, as they 
now are, to raise only the number they 
are prepared to accommodate through 
the winter. 

One unaccustomed to keeping large 

umbers of fowls through the winter» 

mien every particle of food they get, 
as to be furnished them by the keeper. 
has but little idea of the cost of keeping, 
the time it takes to go the rounds of 
fifteen or twenty yards several times 
per day to feed, water and care for gen- 
trally. Then the cost of building so 
many houses and so much picket fence 
and the keeping the same in repair isa 
heavy item. But on the farm where 
there are large quantities of grain wast- 
ed by stock snd plenty of shelter and 
out-houses for them to resort to, during 
bad weather, the exnense of feeding an 
time of caring for them is searcely no 
ticed. Nowif breeders could depend 
upon a demand for their fowls during 
the fall, they could go ahead, raise and 
keep in a thrifty condition three times 
asimany until they are half grown as 
they can keep on the same premises 
through the winter, sellthem at low 
prices, and we would not hear so mneh 
complaint from farmers that they can- 
not afford to pay the price that go°d. 
pure bred poultry is held at. Choice 
pure bred poultry cannot be reared and 
kept until they are eight or ten months 


old and sold at a fair profit to the breed- 
erat less than $6 to $7 per pair. | 
make these statements from many 
years experience, and know whereof [ 
speak, 

I know there are some who buy afew 
pure bred fowls of a low grade, in the 
spring at #5 to $6 per trio, turn them 
out on the farm and are careless about 
improving them, or even keeping them 
strictly pure and offer their progeny at 
low prices, but they seldom give satis- 
faction, the purchasers become disgust- 
ed, and the business is greatly injured, 
asit appears that there are many who 
havea lack of confidence in each and 
every breeder simply because they have 
—as they say—been swindled by parties 
who sold them fowls of inferior quali- 
ty at low prices, 

Take the breeder that has twelve. 
fifteen or twenty poultry houses, half a 
mile or more of picket fence upon two 
orthree acres of land, buys tenora 
dozen males every spring at from $5 to 
$10 per head, buys all of his feed and 
devotes all of his time caring for them, 
and putting forth every effort in his pow- 
er to further improve them. and he can- 
not sell such fowls at adollar or two 
per head. Itmust be remembered that 
no matter how low the grade of fowls 
he keeps, there will be some inferior in 
color, symmetry, etc., which he has to 

ill and consume on his own table al- 
though they are as pure bred as any, 
ut Vary in typeand color from the best 
specimens. This culling reduces his 
umber considerably, as well as the 
average price per head on the number 

€ sells,and he has to get good prices 
on ten or fifteen per cent of his best 
Specimens in order to make the price of 

IS entire stock average anything like 
4 respectable sum. 
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by suffers from the lack of profits th t 
would be realized from « more improved 
article. With such discouragements 
that we have to contend with, or over- 
come, the poultry interest would pros- 
per, and there would soon bea great 
change in the quality of the poultry 
stock in the great south west. 

| believe there is at the present time 
a greater interest being manifested in 
the management and improvement of 
poultry in this State than ever before. 
The people are beginning to see that 
there is a profit to be made from poul- 
try if properly managed, and if they 
will just abandon their wrong ideas, 
that breeders are asking too high prices 
for strictly first class stock, then go 
ahead and improve the.r stock as rapid- 
ly as their means will admit, not only 
will breeders be well supported and ean 
thereby make rapid advancement in the 
improvements, but they will thereby be 
enabled to sell good fowls at lower 
prices and the producers of poultry and 
eggs for market will have a better and 
much more profitable poultry stock. 

Breeders are studying hard, putting 
forth all efforts in their power and 
many of us are living as economically. 
as possible in order to bring about these 
improvements as rapidly as possible. 
Many of us arein the business more for 
the loveof trying to bring about these 
improvements than for making large 
sums of money atit. Butif we are not 
allowed at least a respectable living at 
it, wemust quit from necessity. But 
if those who are putting forth these ef- 
forts to bring about these improve- 
ments are compelled to quit the busi- 
ness on account of insufficient apprecia 
‘ion and patronage at fair prices, these 
imprevements will cease; all the inter- 
est in one that could be made one of the 
most profitable industries of the south- 
west will die out. 

As I stated before there is at this time 
some indication of a brighter future. 
Will this interest continne, or shall it 
subside again? To the people, we say 
it is with you, that this matter depends. 
If you will go ahead and give us the 
support that.the interest is worthy of, 
it will advance. There are too many 
that look upon poultry as being worthy 
of but little attention, but there are 
many prosperous farmers in this esun- 
try who pay for nearly all the goods, 
and likely there are some who do pay 
for all the goods they do buy at the 
stores, with poultry and eggs. The 
merchants are working for that 
elass of trade; it is cash, not twelve 
months, that they often have to give 
some other classes of trade. 

Wright City, Mo. G. W. PLEASANTs. 
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A WELL PRESERVED DOG. 
There have been so many lies told 
about dogs, and the wonderful things 
they have accomplished, that we feel 
almost unequal to the task of telling a 
true dog story and making it of any in- 
terest to the public. But there isa gen- 
tleman in this eity, Mr. Patrick Nichols, 
who resides in the First ward and holds 
a position under the government in the 
postoftice, who has, to say the least, a 
peculiar dog. Mr. Nichols settled jin 
Milwaukee, some thgrty-five :e.rs ago 
bringing the dog with him, we are in 
formed, though the dog was quiie .’oung 
wWthe time. During all that time the 
deg has been a faithful friend and com- 
panion of his master, but 1s now begin- 
ning tosee. Sometime agoit was no 
ticed that he was losing his hearing, and 
he did not.respond to a command in an 
ordinary gentle tone of voice. A visitor 
who was making a call one day at Mr 
Nichol’s house, and who was quite deaf. 
had an ear trumpet, and the trumpet 
wag tried on Jimmie with the most as- 
tonishing success. Hehad been learned 
to do certain things, and when the ear 
trumpet was placed to his ear, and an 
order given through if in an ordinary 
tone, he would immediately execute the 
order, though without the trumpet he 
could not hear it. He soon understood 
the use of the trumpet and one was pro- 
cured for him, and whichever member 
of the family happened to have it, he 
would go to them, place his paws on 
their lap, wag his tail and ask them to 
talk. It was a great comfort to him. 
Some time efter this it was noticed that 
the dog's eyesight had failed greatly, and 
a pair of spectacles was procured, made 
especially for him by an optician, and 
fastened upon his nose. That the dog 
yas tickled there could not possibly be 
a doubt. He capered about in the great- 
est glee, and almost lacghed out loud, 
he was so glad. He has sobered down 
lately, however, and wears his specs 
with a dignity becoming one of bis ad- 
vanced years, but he will not permit 
them tobetakenaway. Daring the dog’s 
long and eventful life he has had some 
oretty hard wrestles with cther dogs. 
He has met strange dogs upon the 
plains of Abraham, so to speak, or %on 
the Rialto, and they have settled their 
differences in an honorable and dogly 
manner. Butit was hard work some- 
times, and these affairs have cost him 
every tooth he had in his head, render- 
ing itn cessary to chop his food very 
fine before giving it to him. A dentist 
has recently taken an impression of the 
dog’s mouth, and is now engaged in ma- 
king him a set of artificial teeth, with 
which it is hoped and expected he will 
be able to perform mastication as well 
as withthe natural dentals—in other 
words, eat with them. This story may 
sound a little far-fetched to persons who 
are in the habit of reading The Sun, but 
we are assured that every word of it is 
true. The dog is not bald-headed, re- 
quiring him to wear a wig, as some 
might feel inclined to ask; neither has 
heany artificial limbs. It would be bet- 
ter for the storv if such was the case, 
but not near so good for us, as Mr. Nich- 
ols, who thinks everything of the dog, 
would lay for ns if we lied about him, 
and stab us with a mail bag.—Peck’s 
Sun. 





Religion of the Presidents. 
Washington and Garfield were the 
only ones who were church members; 
but all, with one exception, were men 
who revered Christianity. Adams mar- 
ried a minister’s daughter, and was in- 
clined to Unitarianism. Jefferson 
not a believer—at least not while he 
was Chief Magistrate. Madison’s early 
connections were Presbyterian. Monroe 
is said to have favored the Episcopal 
Church, John Quincy Adams was like 
his father.’ Jackson was a Methodist. 
and died in the communion of that 
ehureh. Van Buren was bronght upin 


ras 


the Reformed Dutch Church, but after-| & 


Harrison leaned toward the Methodist 
Church, and Tyler was an Episcopalian. 
Polk was baptized by a Methodist preach 
er after his term of office had expired. 
Taylor was inclined to the Episcopal 
communion. Filmore attended the 
Unitarian Church; and Franklin Pierce 
was a member, but not 2 communicant, 
of a Congregationalist Church at Con- 
cord. Buchanan was a Presbyterian. 
General Grant attended the Methodist 
Church. and President Garfield is a 
member of the Church of the Disclples. 
i -@ owe eS 
Spiders. 

If you anchor a pole in a body of 
water and put a spider upon it he will 
exhibit marvelous intelligence by his 
plans to escape. At first he will spin 
a web several inches long and hang to 
one end while he allows the other to fleat 
off in the wind, in the hope that it wiil 
strike some object. Of course this plan 
proves a failure, but the spider is not 
discouraged. He waits until the wind 
changes, and then sends another silken 
bridge floating off in another direction. 
Another failure is followed by severai 
other similar attempts until all the 
points of the compass have been tried. 
But neither the resources nor tue rea 
soning power of the spider are exhaust- 
ed. He ciimbs to the top of of the pole 
and energetically goes to work to con- 
struct a silken balloon. He has not hot 
air with which to inflate lt, but he has 
the power of making it buoyant. When 
he gets his balloon finished he does not 
go off upon the mere supposition that 
it will carry him, asmoen often do, but 
he fastens it to a guy rope, the other end 
of which he attaches to the islana pole 
upon which he is a prisoner. He then 
gets into kis aerial vehicle while it is 
made fast, and tests it to see whether 
its dimensions are capable of the work 
of bearing him away. He often finds 
that he has made it too small, in which 
case he hauls it down, takes it all apart, 
and constructs it on a larger and better 
plan. A spider has been seen to make 
three different balloons before he be- 
came satisfied with his experiment. 
Then he will get in, snap the guy rope. 
and sail away to land as gracefully and 
supremely independent of his surround- 
ings as could well be imagined. 

-—— >>>. ——__—— 
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A Remarkable Man. 
Herr Krupp, the world-renowned gun- 
maker, is said to be the richest man in Enu- 
rope, the Rothschilds alone excepted. His 
life has been no bed of roses. An incredi- 
ble amount of hard work amid many fail- 
ures and disappointments seems to have 
been its chief characteristic. Guests usually 
occupy his attention until the cne o’clock 
luncheon, which is taken ina handsome sa 
loon of his palatial residence that can dine 
three hundred persons. At three o'clock 
he retires to a darkened room, where he 
jots down upon a block the ideas which pass 
through his active mind. He leaves the 
sheets as he tears them off the block scat- 
tered around the room, and sometimes be 
writes until nearly the dawn of day. It is 
stated that he has a habit of mounting a 
saddle in his room and putting his feet in 
the stirrups. By this meansa different set 
of muscles are brought into activity, In 
Mr. Krupp’s manufactory at Epsom 6,000 
men find constant employment. Cannon of 
the largest caliber manufactgred by him, it 
requires twelve months to complete. 
. + 9 <o -2- - 


Piles, Piles. 


Drs. Wortman & Co., 906 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Mo., positively cure piles without 
knife or pain. Not a dollar unless cared. 
Send for circular. 
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Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 














PYRETHRUM 
CINERARL# FOLIUM, 


THE GREAT 


California Insect-Destroy- 
ing Plant. 


Tats celebrated plant has been pronounced un- 
equa'ed as to its value aad efficacy by any oth- 
er production ever introduced cn tle Americar 
eo.linent. Is growth and gene:al use wll 
eventually destroy all noxious vermin which 
infest the dw:llings and persons of men and 
the domestic animals, whi: create such havoc 
witb the products of the eoil and of human in- 
duatry. 

Among the eminent scientists who have given 
the Pyre hrum «x-austive and thoreugh ex- 
amination tr al may be named Prot C. V. Riley, 
chiefcf the Us ites S ates Entomological Com- 
vission, and Prof. J. Henry Comstock, of the 
Acricultura! Department, Washiagton. D. C.; 
Prof. A J. Cook, Ag: icultnra! College. Lansing, 
Mich.. and Prof. KB. W. Hilgard, S ate Univer- 
sity, Berkeley Cal., allof whom unite in de- 
aaring it superior and i. finitely surer and safer 
tuan ary ctaer insecticide ever offercd to the 
public. 

On receipt of $5 we will send a package of seed 
by mail to any address, with ipBcructions for 
cultivating the won¢erful plaa! from which ow 
GN MILOO’s BUHACH CALIFORNIA IN- 
SECT POWDER is made. Each package will! 
furnish plants for two or three acres All or- 
ders for sced must be sent to the BUHACH 
PRODUCING AND MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, 14 Levee Street, Stockton, Cal 
J.D. Peters, Secretary. 30-34 





ATRBANKS’ SCALES 


The Standard of the World. 





Eclipse Wind Mills 


The Strongest Mills Made. 
SAFEST TO BUY 


Because warranted the best (same as Scales) an 
warrantee 1s substantial. Contain all improve 
nents. Prices Jowest, quality considered. Sen 
‘or catalogue describing article wanted 


FAIRBANKS & C0., 


402 & 304 Washington Avere2, St. Lows, Mo 


AGENTS FOR 


THE HANCCCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN. 
14-27 


sedge | athome. Sampiex worth $5 
0 - Address STinsoxn&o ,Portland 
aipe 


50 varieties Froces chiume,cotin, pear Dhirheu 
. » name in gid. Ie, Card MY 














wards inclined to the Episcopal Church. 





logaes mailed free. Address 


Account of sales rendered 
rent, 3centseach. Sacks for sh 
Burl: 

Wool sacks free for shipments to us. 
and Hungarian seeds are sold **sacks extra.’?’ 
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in new cotton sacks 





Challenge Well Auger Coinpany 


Manufacture the Well Axger that will bore any kind of ear’ h- 
and is a per fecthsuccess in Quicksand and Hardpan; will easily make a deep well in one day. 

Our Combined Mechine tor Horse Power, consist of both EKarth-Kor ng and Rock-D filling 
toois. The Earth Auger is used till rock is rea hed. when the rock boriog tuo 8 are atinched, and 
the boring continued till an »bundant sapply of pure water is obtai: ed ’ 

Artesian Well and Prospec:ing tools ior Steam power arpecialty. Onur tools are equal to if not 
better, than those of any manufacture in the United States, and prices below the lowest. Oata- 


makes 4 well any size required— 


CHALLENGE WELL AUGER Co., 





1420 NORTH TENTH STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





it 
KOMP ze 


: « ¢ 
Conemis im $ 
SS Lois —Pio 
OMS — . 
Wheat, Uorp, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Caster Beans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 
and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCTS will have 
our persunai attention on receipt. 
Wheat sacks furnished those who desire to ship ‘o us; 
ment of Flax Seed and Castor Beans jurnished on same ternis 
aps and Gunnies for Outs and Corn fury ished at cost (sacks are sold with oats and corn.) 
Sacks for seed furnished at cost. 


When we sell the seed we get within one to two cents of cort fer sacks. 
Iniormation os to the markets cheertully given. 


TG. 
outs 


Timothy, Clover, Millet 
hippers are paid for sa ks according to value 
Sced should be shipped 
Address 


WM. M. PRICE & CO, 


14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Exclusive territory. 


\GENTS WANTED 








money refunded. 
Durable Was erinthe world. 
the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without 
rubbing. 
one tub to another in a morment. 
to operate that the most delicate lady orchild 10 years 
old can do the work. It is made of Galvanize: Iron, and 
is the only Washer in the world that has the ; 
Bands on the Rollers. which prevent the breaking oi 
buttons and injury toclothes. 

Retail price $8.00, 
celebrated Keystone Wringers at Manufacturers’ lowest price. 
‘ee. Refer to editor of this paper. Address ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 











R-- THE BEST 


WASHER. 


Warranted for 5 Years, and sat sfaction guaranteed or 
The Best, most Efficient, and most 


It bas no rival, and is 


It can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from 


ubber 


Agents’ sample, $3.50, Also the 


Circulars 














Manutacturcr of 


Vor suwir g Wheat, 
Ba. ley, Kye anc Oate 
in Fatlew Ground 
and Standing Corn. 

Indianapolis, Iud, 
Send for Circulars 

These govds can 

also be hac of 


Bauer & Walter 


t Louis, 


VICTR ONE-HORSE WHEAT DAILL 
EWALD OVER, 


VICTOR 3 and 5 Hoed One-Horse Wheat Drilis 
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SA. 
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Are now used by thousands all over the coun- 
try with the greates: satisia:tion. They wear 
loncer end ride easier, and bear a grater and 
more sudden strain, and are beter adapted to 
the country,as wellas city reads, than avy other. 
They sre manu‘actured by all carriage Build- 





érs. Address, 20 13 
HENRY TIMKEN, Patentee. St. Lonis, Mo. 
cs CHEAPEST AND BES? 









Kills Lice, 

Ticks and all 
Parasites that @ 
infest Sheep. 


Vastly Superior to 
Tobacco, Sul- 
phur, etc. 


This Dip prevents scratching 
and greatly improves the qual- 
ity of the wool. From one to : 
two gallons of the Dip prop-g ams , 
erly diluted with water will beg —=ase = : 
sufficient to dip one hun-—~— 4 : 
dred sheep, so that the cost of dipping is a mere trifle, and 
sheep owners will find that they are amply repoid by the 
improved health of their flocks. ‘ 
‘irculars sent, post-paid, upon application, giving ful! di- 
rections for its use; also certificates of prominent sheep- 
growers who have used large quantities of the Dip, and 
pronounce it the most effective and reliable exterminator of 
scab and other kindred diseases of sheep. 

G. MALLINCEROD® & C0., St. Louis, Mo. 
Can be had through all Commission Houses and Druggists 
DMewlive Uais pauper i4-.0u0W 


Rev. T.P. Childs, Troy, Ohio has the only 
known means of Permanent Cure for this 
@ loathsome disease. A full Statement of his 
# method sent free. Cer yourself at Hom. & 
No charge for consultation by mail. Address | 


IN THE MARKET. 


CARBOLIC” 
SHEEP Dl 


— 








22-26 -e0W 
SUMMIT 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 
AND UTENSIL STAND. 


i AGENTS WANTED ior the 
© wivst convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers, Agents meet with 
greater success than ever. One agent 
mode S192 in 15 days, another 838 
in Qdays, another S27 in Bday. Boxing and 
Freight Free to Agents. Send tor circulars to 
nearest address. J. bk. SHEPARD €& €O., 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


2.8-00W 


ral HOWE 
Z£ICALES 
‘The Best Made."yopicekon to "8" °° 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO.,Gen. Agts. 


¥ame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. 
Mention tais paver P-40 


Af, YOUR MAME Z.4ercuRs 102 


















‘cw styles, by best artists ts, Birds, Gold 

UR Chromos, Landscapes, Water Scenes,ete.— B02 alike. 

& “Se! agent's Complete Sample Book,25e, Groat variety 

idvertising and Revel-Edge Cards. Lowest prives to dealers 

and printers. ICO Scmples Fancy Advertising Uards, &0e, 
Address STEVENS VLUS., Box 22, Northford, Ot. 


$12 Maine. 

Canvassers make from $25 to $5@ per week sell 

ing goods for E.G. Rideout & Co., 1¢ Barelay 

3t.. New York Send = catalogue and terms 
B4-f 





aweek. $1!2aday at home easily ma 
Costly outfit free. Address eee ~" 








AQ cent chrom > cards, new styles }0e, 4 gts 





cards 
Nerthford, ©: 


wanted. L Jone« & Ue., Nassau, N.-Y 
38-1 8e0w 


r 


THE IMPROVED 


EVAPGRATORS 


Make Bette: 
SYRUP 


AND 


SUGAR 


«ith less ‘uel and labor than any other appara 
tus. Will condense -o'ghum juice fister txan 
any evaporator iv use, and consequently make 
ighter syrup and white sugar, end for des- 
criptive cir-ular of evapcraturs, eaxe mills, etc. 
Agents wantec 


VERMQNT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 
2-13 Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Patent Adjustable 











CUGAR CANE MILLI 


Evaporators, &c. 


6" For Circulars ane 
Price List, address 


Z MADISON 
~ MAWF'E CO. 
Mapisen, Wis. 
-13 


Kinosind& Porous 
Manulactuning bo. 








= 


CANE MILLS 


Our mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the ju:ce, and doing 
speedy work, We make four sizes. 

Dixie Evaporators, 
Either galvanized iron or copper pans, with or 
without portable furnace ; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch. 4aSend for circular. : 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co., 
sT. LOUIS. 


STAR CANE 
MILL. 
penis ate 
Grinds twice us fast don- 
ble the capacity chespest 
Mili made, warranted in 
every yespect. We manu- 
\ facture ten different styles 
of cone mille, and so sub 
A stock of evaporators and 
“sugar maker’s supplies. 
Send for circular to, 


TELD & CO., 


Str. St. Louis, 








8th J. A.F 


Mo. 





SPRAGUE’S 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 
OPEN DAY AND\NIGHT. 


TI6N Fifth 8t., St., Louis, Ops. Union Market 
Rooms Svc, 75c and $1. 


is so simple and easy 










i 
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Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who do 
not wish to insert large advertisements, we 

insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
which will be gives on application. 











H Vv. Biock, Aberdeen, Pike county 
_e Mo., breeds ana bas for sale pure and 
nigh-brea Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle an?é 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 20-tf 

H. ALLEN, Breeder ot Thoroughbred 

Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale Stwck Farm. O'Fallon, St 
Cherries county, Mo. 


P. 








H H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
_L. ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine, 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited. t? 





HARLES G McHATTON, Agent, Fulton 

Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im- 
ported and registered stock; winners of 36 clase 
and 9 sweepstakes premiums. Orhelle’s Sambe 
VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: also pare 
English Cot-wolas, Stock for sale at reducen 
ates Correspondenee saliciied 14-26 


NAMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
porter and breeder of reglstered American 
Merino sheep. Satixfaction guaranteed to pur 


chasers. 15-lyr 
For marking Cattle, Sheep 


SHEEP Swine. Price and eampled 
LABEL. **,, Agems wanted, 


19-13 C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. H. 


R. C. PEW, 


Prairievilie, Pike cousty, Mo., breeder of thor- 
oug bred Short-hora cattle, importer and bre*d- 
er of pwre English Cotswold and Shropshire 
Down sheep. Young stock for sale. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 26-13 


A &J, DORSEY 
FERRY, 
Pike Co., Ills. 


Breeders o1 prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
hire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
sheep. Won 24 prizes in class and 4 sweepstakes 
in 1¢80 at Ilinois State and St Louis Fairs. 
Breeders réeordced Stock for tale. 
what you wart. Mention this paper 

















Write tor 
14-38 





A SPECIALTY. 


G. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., mazes 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas tay : 
Has among his breeding stock rothing 1 
strictly first-class animals, recisieved ‘n Ameri 


can P. ©. Record. Priceslow down. Addrese 
aw G. W. WHITESIDE, 


Greenfield . made Co.. Mo. 





Spanish Merino 
SHEEP. 


i. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ge., if). 


Only 35 miles trom St: Louis, on the CHIGA- 
GO, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCX ISLAND & 8T. LOUIS 


railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
ew. & Fashionavle. Sold 
Co i o2n e Co. N._Y., onevery bottle, _ 
all who are miserabie with Dyspepsia, Rheuma- 
PARKER’S GINGERTONIC 
4 



















or retail, at reasonable prices. 
work aspecialty. 2717 Franklin avenue. 32-§8 
bv dea'ersin Drags & Perfum 
p All Farmers, Mothers, busimess Men, yan 
tism, Neuraigia, or Bowel, Kidney or Liver Com- 
_Afyou are wasting away with Consumpvon, Dis- 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 
The Most Fragrant 0°. 
F loreston wiiesit Fein.” 
ery. Signature of Hiscox & 
ics, &c., who are tired out 4 ae or werry, and’ 
plaints, you can beinvigorated and cured by using 
Sipation or any weakness, you will find Parker’s* 





Ginger Tonic the greatest B!ood Fertilizer and the} 
Best Health & Strength Restorer youCar Useq 
and far supenor to Bitters and other Tonics, as it] 
builds up the system, but never intoxicates. 504 
ct, and $3 sizes. Hrecox & Co.. Chemists, NY 








PARKER'S Removes Dandruff 
HAIR BALSAM tunes. 
6 52 





E. T. Hollister & Co, 


Fruit and Produce 


Commission Merchants, 


905 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 
18-52 





Luxuriant M 
And Wh.-kers in 20 te 30 dave, 
taces no more, A he *y growth prodored by 
COMPOUND ELIXIR, the new remedy, 
prove st or forfeit S100, 2 or 3 Phessuffictent. Offic 
stamp and guarantee on every PF 


Bets 


wade 





26-s300W 





YOUNG MEF 


We will send ON TRIAL (before purchs 
Dr. Joy’s Celebrated Electric Devices. 


Invented by Prof. Douglas A. Joy. of the tai- 
versity of Michigan, especially for the cure ~ 
all Nervous Diseaees, General Debility, Le. < 
Vigor and Manhood, the results of abuses »))' 
other ¢ Also for Liver_and Kid...) 
Diseases. Rhenmatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Fe- 
male Troubles and many other diseas::. 
Wonderful cures quickly effected. IMlustrated boos 
sent free. Address the manufacturers, 
WAGNER & CO., Chicago, I. 


w-52 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


A regular graduate of two Medical Colleges, has been 
longer located than any other Physician in St. Louis, as 
city papers show, and all old residents know. Syp) 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture, Orchitis, Rupture, 
a Diseases and S itic or Mercuri ‘ec 
tions of Throat, Skin or Bones cured wp Ry 
Spermatorrhea, Sexual Debility and potency, 
as the resnit of Self-Abuse in youth, sexual excesses 
maturer years,or over brainwork, producing nervousness, 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, defective 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of females, 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or night losses, 
rendering marriage improper, are permanently cured, 
Consultation at offive or by mail free—invited. Pamphlet 
one stamp. Medicines sent by mail or express. ‘ures 
guaranteed. Where doubt exists it is frankly stated. 
MARRIACE } piace 
Lah as PAGES 
plates. | UIDE! 
he whole story, well told, a8 it is true to life; on the 
following subjects: Who may marry,who not.why. Man- 
hood, Womanhood, Physical decay. Who should marrys 
How life and happiness may be increased ; Effects of cel- 
ibacy and excess, and many more. Those married or 
contemplating marriage should read it then keep under 
lock and key. 25 cts. by mailin money or postage 
Dr. Whittier, 617 St. Charles st., St. Louis. Mo. 
Private matters cured. Oldest officein U.S. callor write, 


re FE E PRESCRIPTION cote cf seminal 
Weakness, Lost Manhood, Nervousness, 


Confusion of Ideas, Aversion to Society 

Derective Memory and Disorders brought on hy Secret 
Habits and Excesses. Any drugzist has the iperedinats 
oo 








St, Louis Curative Inst’e, 619 St.Charles, St. Louis 
4-52 


GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
the Author A new and great 
Medical Works, wrran‘ed 
the best and cheapest, indis 
pensuble to every man, en 
titled ‘*:he Science of Life or, 
Self Pre:ervation;’’ bon 
in finest Fre>ch muslin, em- 
eb» sed. full gilt, 300 pp. con- 
— = Mid tains beautiful s eel engray- 
W THYSELF ings. 2) r scriptions, price 
KNO » ‘only $125 ee: t by mail, il)us- 
trated somv!lr ,6 cents; send nuw, Adres Pea- 
body Medical institute or Dr. W. H. PARKER, 
No. 4 Buifinch +t. Bo-ton. 24-52 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of early impradence, causing ner 
yous debility, prematare decay, etc., having 
tried in vain every known remedy, has disco 
eda simple means of self-cuse, which he wi 














d free to hie fellow sufferers, Addrese 
‘5-58 J.H. REEVES 43 Chatham st..\ Y 
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Weekly Tobacco Report. 


Owing to the heavy private sales last 
week and the anxiety on part of ship- 
pers to forward uncer the then existing 
extreme low freights, the full capacity 
of warehouses were consumed in coop- 
ering and delivering of tobacco and 


prevented the possibilits of the usual 
daily sales from Tuesday and including 


Friday, and the only public sales were 


on Wednesdry and Friday. 

Market opened Wednesday rather ac- 
tive; and prices were slightty higher 
than last week, with demand strong for 
most everything offered, but especially 
on lugs and low grades leaf. 

Friday but few jugs appeared, offer- 
ings mainly leaf grades. The bidding 
was less animated, and prices leing low- 

er than previous days’ sales, caused 
rather free rejections, as it was apparent 
buyers were endegvoring to check the 
advance by refusing to bid freely and 
openly. This, however, did not intimi- 
date sellers; for while they are anxious 
to seea return to public sales, they know 
too well the value of the present strong 
position of the market to sacrifice it to 
that end. 
Upon the whole the weeks business 
was above an average one. Sales mainly 


rivate. Lugs were in urgent request 
y order specniative and manufacturing 


buyers, and we again advance quota- | 


tions to correspond with actual sales. 
Our advices from Virginia, Kentucky 


and Missouri, continue highly unfavor- | 


able for crops in general. Many report 
weather excessively hot and dry with 
everything parching up, which is great- 
ly to be regretted, as it is cutting corn 
shorts as well as tobacco. The former 
is now at point when it most needs good 
rain. 





7+ © - - 

The Doctors Outdone, 

Sharor, Wis., December 11, 1879. 

Day Kiduey Pad Co.: Gentlemen—My | 

m ‘ther, an old lady of sixty-two years, was|\ 
given up with wiat doctors called Bright’s 
disease. We sent for a pad. She is now 
gaining strengfh and improving every way. 
Mrs. R. L. Storm. 














Sr. Loum, August 10, 1881. 

[Prices herewith are for round lots in first 
hands. Small order lots charged at higher 
prices. Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, 
except in special bins. | 

Frourn—Sales: 120 bris at $4, 28 at 4 10, 
86 at $4.40 del, 70 at $4.85, 15 at #5, del, 
50 at $509 del, 42 at $510 del, 14 at $5 15, 
134 at B5 40,55 at $5 50, 40 at &5 60, 90 at 
$5 70, 21 at $5 75, 100 at $5.85, 100 at $5 92, 
875 at B6 20, 75 at #6 25, 125 at $6 40, 100 
at $6 50, 125 at $6 75, 500 part patent on p. t. 

Rye Friour—Sells lightly at $5 40@6. as 
in quality. iy 

Corn Meat—Scarce and firm. Sales 1,100 
bb's city on orders at $3 del. 

Wuerat—No. 1 red at $1 26; No. 2 red at 
#1 2437, No. 3 red at $1 16%, No. 4 at 
#11216. Mediterranean—No. 2 at $1 24, 
No. 3 had $116 bid. 

Copn—No 2 mixed at 55160, No 2 white- 
— at 56c, rejected white-mixed at 51c 

id. 

Oats—No 2 at 
prime at 42%éc. 

Rye—Grade No 2 at 871¢c. 
831¢c, sample at Sic. 

Haxy—Offerings light. Demand good for 
new prairie at steady rates; old timothy very 
dull. Sale—-Old prime timothy at $13, mix- 
ed timothy $12, choice timothy, $1650. 
New—prime at $14 50. 

Hemp—Common and undressed $70@90; 

to choice $95@110; dressed $145 to 

155; shorts $115@125; hackled tow $50@ 
55. 

Peacuus—We quote, # 1¢-bu box: Small 
to medium varieties at 50@75c, white heath 
and fair to choic china clings and Crawsord 
$1@1 50, Louisana Crawford at $2. 

Prars—Slow and easy. Ssles, Bartlett— 
small and knotty at 50@75e, fair to choice 
90c@H1, fancy at $1 25, and common varie- 
ties at 50@7ic per 14-bu box, California at 
$6 per box. 

Berries — Michigan - whortleberries sold at 
$2 50@3 00 per 4-gal case; red currants sell 
at 50@60c } gal; blackberies in demand at 
75c to $125 per gal. 

Puiums—Chickasaw at 50@75c and Dam- 
son (scarce and in demand) at $1 50 R - 
bu box. California lower at $2 50 # box. 

Grares—Plenty and slow. We quote: 
Hartford at 4@5c per th. Ives’ seedling 5 
@6ce. Concord 6@10c: Delaware 7@12c— 
top figures for fresh well-filled bunchas. 

WaTERMELONS —Jobbing at $5@8 per 100 
for ordinary, $10@12 for choice Georgia. 

CanTALourEs—In moderate demand a $4 
@7 per 100. 

Scrap Inon, Ero.—Burnt 20c, stove-plate 
50c, plow 75c, heavy cast 75c, wrought $1 10, 
brass $8@13, copper $14, zinc $3, lead $4. 

Racs—Country mixed at $1 60@1 85 per 
100 tbs; old rope 2c per th. 

Empty Barrets—Coal and other light oil 
barrels at $1 20.;-whiskey do $1. 

Bones—Seil at from $17@20—latter for 
dry buffalo. 

Broom Corn—Trashy red crooked 2c, good 
green crooked 24¢a@2%c, medium straight 
314@ 4c, prime to choice 444 @hc. 

Hmes—Duall. Dry flint 164¢c—damaged 

13c; dry suit 1244c—damaged 10'e; dry bull 


35i¢c, mixed at 430, 
Rejected at 


and stag 1044c; green salt 9c—damaged 
7440; green uncured 74 maged 6c; 


green bull and stag 534 (@6c. Glue stock at 
8c green to 5c dry. Dull. 

Fgatuers—Firm we quote: Pritne L.G. at 
58c in large to 59c in small sacks; unripe do 
52@56c ; old and mixed range from 10c to 
40c ; tare 3@10 per cent. 

Driup Frurr—In demand and firm. Ap- 
ples—Dark 5@hl4e, fair 534 @6c; prime to 
dhoice 644 @614c—new at 61¢c for prime to 
7c for choice; peaches—Dark 5@5l¢e; fair 
to prime 6(@64¢c, choice halves 7@7 4c. 

Precans—Firmly held. Western 714 @8c, 
Texas 8(@10c. 

Pranuts—Demand only for choice. Red 
2@2éc, white 8@4c. 

Grass Sxzps—Demand only for timothy. 
New timothy $2 35@2 40 spot, $2 20 Aug., 
$2 15 Sept., $2 10 Oct. 

Fiaxsexp—Better and more doing; firm 
at 81 15 pure test. 

Hemp Srep—Nominal at $1 10@1 15— 
recleaued held higher. 

Castor Bzans—-Not wanted above $1 40 
1 prime An car lots. 

ALT—Domestic sells at $1 40@1 45 
bbl; G. A. at $1 20@1 25 per be is 

Hors—N. Y. 1880 crop 23@2ic from store. 

Cucumsers—Home grown in good demand 
at 25e to 35c per doz. 

; oe Ae New quotable 
‘or strained—25 large sold 
extracted in cang at odin. 


- 
~ BAS ‘ i 
* 


at 7@8o 
at 80, and 





| grades range from 2 to 6 cts. 


leral street, Boston, report: 
Che Markets. | washed—Fine 24 @28¢, medium 28@32c, 


request; mrket quite brisk early in morn- 
ing, but demand slackened some what 
toward noon ; receipts liberal. 
chickens—hens $2 50@2 65; cocks $175: 
young—small $1@1 25; medium to good 
$1 50@175 ; choice large $2@2 25; fancy 
large $2 40@2 50; young ducks $1 75@ 
250 ; old do $1 75@2: turkeys $6 to $8, 

Game—None of consequence offering 
We quote sweet stock salable at annexed 
prices: Woodcock $5 ; wood and teal duck 
$2 50; snipe $2; plover $1 50. Prairie 
chickens can be legally sold in this market 
after Aug, 15. 

Potators—In steady demand and firm. 
Near-by growth selling mainly at 70@80o } 
ba. 

Ontons—Offerings larger. Market dragged 
early, when dealers were standing out for 
lower prices ; but later a fair demand aided 
by the firmness of receivers, urged buyers 
to take hold—and they did so freely at for- 
mer figures. Sales: 7 bbls at $170 # bu, 
55 bbls (mainly Iowa red) at $4 7 bbl. 

Casspace—CLoice Northern in fair demand 

at $10 #100 in bulk. Home-grown sells 
at $4 per crate in shipping order. 
AppLEs —Quiet and unchanged; choice to 
fancy home packed alone in request; infer- 
ior, small knotty wormy, etc., neglected and 
moninal. We quote: Consigred lots at 
$1 to $2 per bbl for fair to choice: home- 
growing shipping stock at $2(@2 50 per bbl 
packed—strictly fancy on on orders slightly 
higher. Sale: 20 bbls on lever at $2. 

Burtres——Reccipts of creamery has been 
rather free, yet while quite variable in quali- 
ty, finds ready sale, many retailers substitut- 
ing the off grades for dairy, receipts of which 
tho’ up to the usual amount contains only a 
|small proportion of choice. While strictly 
| fine stock sells fully at top prices, the extreme 
caution of buyers prevents their taking: any 
for choice that is not fully so. Some brands 
or makes of creamery that have always stood 
high in quality continue to show ther 
superiority and bring more than the usual 
proportion in price. Demand is rather good 
all round and likely to. continue if not im- 
prove. We quote fine to fancy creamery 25 
to 27 cts., good to choice 23 to 24 cts., choice 
to fancy yellow dairy 20 to 22 cts., good to 
prime 16 to 19 ots., common to fair 11 to 15 
cts. 

Cuxrsx —Good to choice fali stock 11 to 
12 cts., choice part skim 8 to 9 cts., lower 





E ia: —“resh recounted and candled 11 cts, 

| fresh shippers count 9 to 10 cts, 
| Woor—Walter Brown & Co., of 152 Fed- 
Missouri—Un- 


coarse 23@25c, medium combing 30@32c, 
coarse combing 24@26c. Kansas—Fine 24@ 
27c, medium 27(@3Uc, coarse 21@24ec. 

Sueepr Peits—Green: Large $1 20@1 40; 
medium 85c@%$1; lamb 40@50c ; dry 40c to 
$1; shearing—dry 15@25c; green 30@40c. 

Dexe Sxrvs—Bug-eaten, salted and damag- 
at 28c to 300; No 1 at 40c. 


Cattrix—Export steers $6 00@6 10, good to 
heavy steers $5 40@5 85, medium to fair 
steers $4 75@5 25, fair to good Colorado 
steers $4 75@ 5 50, fair to good stockers $3 00 
(@3 50, fair to good feeders, 1,000 to 1,100 
tbs. $3 60@4 00. native cows, common to 
choice S2 00@4 00, native heifers, fair to 
choice $3 25@ 4 25, common to choice native 
oxen $3 00@4 2h. good to choice corn-fed 
Texan steers $4 00@5 00, medium to fair 
con-fed Texan steers $3 2543 75, inferior to 
common mixed $3 00@3 45, common to 
good grass ‘Texans $2 00@8 40, milch cows 
with calves $18 00@42 00, veal calves $5 00 
@11 00. 

Saezep—Common to medium muttons $2 50 
@% 25; fair to good muttons #3 50~@4 00; 
good to choice mutions $4 10@4 60; stock 
sheep $2 25@2 85; lazabs per head $1 50@ 
3 00. 

Hoes—Yorkers %6 4576 60, good to 
heavy shipping $6 65@6 90, fair to good 
heavy shipping $6 10@6 50, coarse and 
roughs $5 506 00, pigs $4 91a 25, stock- 
ers $3 50@4 75. 


—————"—_ 67g Doo 


Dr. Pierce’s Compound Extract of Smart- 
Weed is a sovereign remedy for all bowel af- 
fections. By druggists. 

——_—_—- = -=pe eo —-—— -—-- 





Live Poutrry—Chickens higher and in| 
btter demand, choice large young in best | 


Sales; Old 


| 
C 


L, 


we 
EMEN: 


was 
densome tome. A vacation 


was not permanent! 






and earn: 
Sa view not what. ti sive it the credit. 
The Iron Tonite is a 
= ration of Pre 
e of Iron. Pern- 
vian Bark, and Phos- 
a7 ae ogee jated 
to: — 
Aromatics. serves 
every purpose where 

@ Tonic is necessary. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE DR. HAR 


r of body, has come alsoa ol ess of 


Farm For Sale. 


One of the mos: valuable improved farms fn 
centra! Ilewa, el her for g ain or stock and grase, 
looated in Tama County, 5m les south of Rein- 
beck; 13¢ miles from the lneot the B.C. R. & 

. R., handy to schools and church 

This farm oontilns 329 acres, aud has ail nec- 
easary bulidings, ‘out-houses, yards, a fine grove 
and pleoty ef «mall truit; about i5 acres ot hoge 
tet fenced with boards and wire; 80 acre: par- 
ture nicely sesied with timo by and clover, and 
enclosed with barbed wire fence; s n+ ver fsiling 
stream runs through the farm is such a shape, 
that water, clear, pure, and abunodantis tur- 
nished in almost ev ry 49 acres. The jand is 
cultivated to the banks of :he stream 

There ia also 80 acres of corn, over 100 shoats, 
and other stook can be purchased if desired, na 
the propriet:ris retiring from the business. The 
above would make two nio* fa: ms 

We also « fler 169 scress as tavorab y located 
fr markets, church and echools with good 
buildings; the farm is a'! under cult vation, and 
i erclo-ed wih a pew wire ferce 

All of the above property »r located in ore of 
the finest acricuiiural distrio’s in the State, and 
isn barwaln pet every day offered 
and terms, address P, U, 


Grundy County, lows 
Private Remedies. 


American 
. Fe ric 
. Patients ata distance MAY 


BE CURED AT HOME. These 
never-falling remedies have 
been preparedaiter the Fav- 



























ORITE PRESCRIPTIONS of the 
ii CKLBRATED Dr. ACTON, 
Spermatorrhaa Cure wevanted 
in every case to reatore healthy 
nervous action, lost tects vs" 
and the eal nerve power, lost 
through youthtul tmprucdence, 
excess, errors, excitement 

D a Sor orer broeinework Of maturer 
years. [t makes no difference 
*» who failed to cure you. 
two for $5. or five times as much 
aualysis of urine, Costs $5. 

Sensible Treatarnt for Gonorrhea (orany unnatural 
discharge from the Genito-urinary organs, male or 
female.) Jelly No.1 for first stare: Jelly No. 2 for 
second stage (four or six wecks): Jelly No. 3 (for 
old cases, Gleet); Price $3 per package (for either 
stage); two for $5, or five times as much for $10, 
Rose injection (for any stage) $1 per bottle (Gn- 
claudin syringe). Female package, inchiding 
Prof. Chapman's Celebrated Syringe, $. without sy- 
rivge, $3. Ladies Send For Guide To Health, 

For Syphilis—Course of medicines (no mercury 

used) for Primary, Secondary or Tertiary stage, $3 per 
package, two for $5, or five times as much for $10, 
Cures Scrofuia, These Blow! Searvhing remedies ree 
move Specifc Poison from the system. Full instruc 
tions ascompany as to Dia, /atls, ete. All private 
matters and diseases treated with Eaninent Skill, 
The physicians in charge are Keavlar Graduates of 
the very best schools of medicine, and wilt —- 
to forfelt Ona Thousand Dollars for any case where 
the above remedies (under their advice and cé@re) 
failto cure. Conan/tations Free. 
anPaddress(secure from prying ¢yes),to any uname, 
in name of our clerk if mentioned. 
sent without one dollar to secure charges. Ad- 
Gress: AMERICAN DISPENSARY, 6321 Locust 
Btr., St. Louis, Mo. 


A GOODSAW MILL 
FOR $200. 


Our No.1. ™lanta‘ion Saw Mill is designe’ to 
be run by 8. 10 or 12 horse power Agricultural 
Engines. Wiih this power from 


1,500 to 4,000 Feet 


of lumber can becutinadar. A prodrct 2}'o 
0p reent ureater than can be cut with any re- 
ciprocating saw mill with the same pow’r, Th 
mills are compl: te except saw, and wiil be put 
vn the oars in Cincinnati for tne lew price uf $2 0 
ind warranted In e-ery pxsrtiou!ar. Saw Mills 
ot ali sizes, Ergines. Boilers, f&hatting, Gear- 


, circulars sent free. 82-13, 
LANE & BODLEY CoO., 
John and Water Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 














$10. Scientitic 





— 





Farmers are Mechanics 

vimenvy wuyeand need a mechanica! journal, 
‘The Cincinnati Artisun’’ 6 va'uable, and the 
only 50 ce :ta year mechanical paper in the coun- 


try. Send 1+ centa f-r saispleand club premium 
tats Addre so W.P, Tagmpson, Manager ¢in- 


cinnati. 30 Seow 


Farm Library in One Volume. 


FARMING FOR PROFIT 


The Standard Agricultural Bock, New, Accurate, Oom- 
prehensive, Complete Adapted to all_sections of the 
Country. Sure Guide to Success. Tells How to Make the 
Farm Pay 6@paces 140 I)lustrations Agents Wanted, 
Liberal Terms, i.apid Sales. For full descriptive cir- 
calara and terms, 5 


Address 
J.C. LieCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


18 26-e0w 
LA D diseases cured, treatment 


suic audsure.Cir. tree. F.B.Clarke.St. Louis, Mo, 
33 . 








By yey »—Gieuwarer Flocks, I[ bieed 
and have tur eu e, xt all times, pure Cots- 
Wold Sneep. Address for wrices. et: , 

J MONROE LEER, 
$2.13 Par's. Bourbor ¢ ounty, Ky* 


CANCER. och se. 


w book on treatment and cure or Cancer. Sent 
ce to any address on receipt of stamp. Address, 


|. L. H. GRATIGNY, BOX 598, CINCINNATI, 0. 











This beautiful clock, an ornament to any, 
room in cottage or mansion, is given asa’ 
premium to any one who sends us twelve 
new subscribers for one year. We have sent, 
out hundreds of them for premiums; some of | 
which have been running for several years, 
and all keep accurate time, and give unboun- 
ded satisfaction. Every one who reads this 
can get up the club and get this excellent 
clock free. 


OE OO 


Th:s is the season for bowel complaints; 
unripe fruit and exposure produce them, and 
Perry Davis’ Pain-Killer cures them. Itacts 


harmless. No family should be without it. 
For internal and externa! uses it has no 
equal. 
——---_ > an eS 

Dr. Whittier, 619 St. Oharles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impediments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. Moderate charges. Safe medi- 
cines. Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 


write. 14.52 
AGENTS WANTED tncteatia. amily mit. 
Machine ever invented. Wiil kni Saar 
. with HEEL, and TOE complete, in 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of f: 








work for which there is always a ready et. 
for circular and terms to the ‘ombly Kni 
Machine Co., 409 Washington St., Bustun, 


12-13-te8m-2it 


Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 
one - yrenaeed to supply, the trade wan s 
aud epriect trees; also small trulie ln vast ty of 
wholesale rates. Address 

GEORGE HUSMANN, 


Sapt Department Pomology an (Forestry 
Oslaasbie’ Mares bee ie 








with wonderful rapidity, and is perfectly | 


3O DAYS TRIAL ALLOWED. 








We will send on 30 days trial 
) DR. DYE's 
Si Scapa Uisctro - Voliaic Appliances. 


Invented by the eminent Dr. A. M. Dye, and 
—— designed for the cure of all Nervous 
| Disenses, General Debility, Lost Viger 
| and Manhood, the result of abuses and other 
icauses, Also for Liver and Kidney Diseases, 
Rheumatism. Neuralgia. Paralysis, Rupture, Fee 
maic Vreubles and many other diseases. 
Wonderful oures quickly effected. Llustrated 
pamphlet sent free. dress, 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 
8-3 


All wishing to Builu send 2c. for 


A Home For Everybody, 


Containing 46 designs for city and 
country Residences, School and Court 
House, Churches, Stores, &c., 


Published bv J. B. LEGG, Architect, 
S. E. Cor. Olive & 5thSts., St. Louis. 
12 Aw. 











VITAL RESTORED, and LOST MAN- 
X2NERVE >HOOD REGAINED. A Victim 
Sa-POWER) of Ignorance and Error, Doctors 
and Nostrums, cu himself by a simple Root Cure, 
Wil send FREE to any sufferer. Send self-ad- 
dressed envelope to Bex 2504, St. Louis, Mo» 


A200 ACRE FARM 


o> vale, 2 mils from Missouri P«c.flc Railroad 
De.oi; is situ. d in the northwest corner o: 
Morgai County, Mo. 130 acres under fence, 10 
ares in cultivation, plenty uf stock wuter, a 
good wellin yard, also one in barn yar’. A 
weatherb rie jog dwelling house. god barn 
nd etable calfhouse hog house, smoke house 
hea hou ¢, and miik houre. Timber sub as 
Sarr oa-, White oak, Black Walnu’, etc. 2 
acres of blue grass pasture Thies farm can be 
bought at . reasonable price addres 
H. A. and GEO. G. GIBSON, 

13-4 ille, Wwoper Co., Me, 








LLL 


abated. oft 
bor that I ever did in the same time during my ill and with doubi 
——¥ never bef 


For price | 
Box 18 Keinb:ox, | 


Dispensary 


you bave taken, ; 
rice, $3 per package, | ff 
i for 


Medicines sent to | 


No €. 0. D.! 


Complexion defects re- 
moved at once. All skin 


ity to such an extent that my labor was exceedingly bur 
b relief, but on the contrary, was fo! 
oO! mw TONIC, from which I re 
found chat my natural 
‘onic, Since using it I have done twice the ia- 
the ease. ith 
Ifthe Tonic has not done 
nstor 


ore 
J.P. WaTson. Ohristian Church, Troy, O. 





tary hab ts. often suf 
fr with Kidney af- 
fectlons. Irritating 
medicines and over- 
work are fruit) can- 
¢e ol discase-~ of the 
Kidreys, Sufferers 
irom this weakening 
Ji and cles genous distaes 
i m.intain the 
MCLOE Me WHO) ow strength of the diges- 
SSS ee =itive oxgans and im- 
prove the quality of 
the blond by # persistent useof Simmors Liv- 
er Regulator, taken three times a day. This will 
restore the Kidneys t» their wonted health and 
Vv gor. 

I have been troubled with Liver Complaint, 
Kid.vey disease and bad blood furs long time 
| huve used about ten : ottlesof Simmons Liver 
| Regulator, ard it has dune me more good than 
jali the medicines Lever touk I wouid not be 
without it. If you desire you can puviish this, 

Yours traty, Geo H Pratt 
U.S Depn » Coliect.r, Ses Ds’t. Ga. 
Bay tne Genuinein Write Wrapver, with red 
Z: prepared oni; by J H Z ilin & Co. 18-52 
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THE BEST 


SF ALL 


|LINIMENTS} 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


For more than a third ofa oommuny the 

i Mexican Mustang Liniment has n 
a known to millions «)! over the world ns 
mthe only safe reliance for the relief of 
xccidents and pain. It is a medicine 
we above price und prnuise—the best of its 

bi kind. For every form of external pain 


~ MEXICAN 


Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

it penetrates flesh and muscle to 
Miithe very bone—making the continu- 
funeo of pain und inflammation impos- 
sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and He 
4the Brute Creation are equally wonder- & 

' fi ful. The Mexican 


| MUSTANG 


Liniment js needed by somebody in 
«every house. Every day brings news oft 
Pthengopy ofan awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs re- 
stored, or a valuable horse or ox 
il | saved by tho licaling power of this 
iff 


| LINIMENT 


; cures such ailments of # 


Mg which specdil 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Stitt 
urns 


Rheumatism, Swellings 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and 
Sprains, Poisonous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chil e 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
‘ For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
| Sprains, Swinny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
| (cases, Foot ot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
‘Hollow Uorn, Scratches, Wind- 
| galls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 

Old bores, Poll Evil, Film upon 

the Sicht and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Steck Yard are liable. 

The Mexican Mustang Liniment 
always cures and never disappoints; 
and it is, positively, 


§ THE BEST 


OF ALL 


iLINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 
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PERPETUAL 


Sorghum Evaporator. 








! 


a, $15. $20. 825. 
| & cae, CHEAP AND CUNABLE. 
lg mS nd for Circulars. Addreas 


the only Mauutacturers, 


i CHAPMAN & CO., 


Madison, ind, 


| & 
ia 


2 ; 
THE MASSILLON PONY MILL 


STRICTLY PORTABLE, 


the tranquil uerve | 


eee GRAND LIVE STOCK SHOW 
LLU MULL 


TER MEDICINE CO., 2, 213 RORTH MAIN STREET, oF: 


THE CHICAGO FAIR! 


‘The Chicago Fair Association has secured the use of the Elegant Grounds of 


THE CHICAGO DRIVING PARK 


For # Series of Years, for the Purpose of Holding Thereon a 





MAIN TO 


AGRICULTURAL FAITR, 
In the Month of September of Each Year. 
TH INAUGURAL FAIR 


WILL BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER 12 TO 17, 1881. 


No Pains Nor Expense Will Be Spared to Make This the 


Grandest Live Stock Show Ever Held on the Continent, 


AMONG THE ATTRACTIONS WILL BE 


A Graud Sweepstakes Prize of $1,000 and a Gold Mei- 
al fo. the Best Herd of Draft Horses. 


A Prize of $500 and Gold Medal for Best Draft Stal- 
lion of any Age or Breed. 


A Prize of $500 and Cold Medal for Best Draft Mare 
of any Ave or Breed. 


A SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF $500 AND GOLD MEDAL FORK BEST HERD OF 
CATILE OF THE BEEF BREEDS. 

A SWEEPSTAKES PRIZE OF #500 AND GOLD MEDAL FOR BEST HERD op 
THE DAIRY BREEDS. 


Grand Sweepstakes Prizes for Sheep, Swine & Poultry, 


and proportionately large prizes for all the Breeds and Classes of Live Stock, as well as for 
Agricultural Products, Dairy Goods, Fruits, Flowers, etc. 

A prominent feature of the Fair will be the display of Agricultural Implements and 
Machinery, and Vehicles, for which every facility will be offered. 

This Exposition is backed by the Solid Business Men of Chicago, and Exhibitors, ag 
well as Visitors, may be assured of liberal treatment. Premium Lists with full details, are 
now ready and may be had by addressing the Secretary, D. L. HALL, 116 Monroe atreet, 


Chicago. 
J. H. SANDERS, D.L. HALL, 


PRESIDENT. SECRETARY. 


WORTH 
wy —% % OF 
eS tn? Ae FOR 


by a special srrangemen! with the Publishers we are enabled for a shurt time to make our subscribes 
the GRANDEST AND MOST LIBERAL OFFER OF THE CENTURY. 

We will give the TEN BOOKS described below, ineluding one year’s subscription to 
Cotman’s Rurat Worxp, for #2. In other words, any subscriber who will renew his sub- 
scription for another year at the regular price, and at the same time send $1 extra, being 
$2 in all, will receive the Runan Wortp for another year from the expiration of present 
subscription, and the ten books mentioned below. 

This vy renewing ic: 
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Qos. 
eee 


iget ooks that would othe: wi 
FIFTEEN DOLLARS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
ANOGTICS. the righ’ to wih: w this Dwile: 
ce if youws TEN BOOKS FOR ONE. 


Bi thior Vet vt Foa 


PARTICULAR ea ve ‘rifer at any time, 
wiibe et ot 


e 
4 theme 


theraiore =u! nce OLLAR, and tel all your frien 
we have m Me ndest oer of the century 
LIFE and ADVENTUR® % of ROBINSON CRUSCE. ; JOr'N PLOUGHMAN’S PICTURES; 


Or, More of lis Piain Talk for Plain People, by Rew. 
Chas. H. Spurgeon. This book 1s exceedingly 
humorous and insiructive, usins the fsimpick 
form of words and very plain speech. To emite 
evil, and es: ecially the monster evil of drink, has 
been the author’s earnest endeavor. The humor 
and homely wisdom of this book should carry it 
into every household. Complete in one velume- 
containing a great number oc pictures. 

NEW FARM AND FIRESIDE COOK BOOK. 
SESTCOUA BUUK EVER PUBLISHED, Contain 
about 1,000 Recipes, Lt iy just the book that eve! 
wile and housekeeper needs. 1: tells how toe 
all kinds of bread, cakes and meats; it tells how 
to make all kinds o! seup; it gives recipes for cook- 
ing lisn, vyste:+, poultry and game ; it telis bow to 

stlect the best poultry, fish, ments, @'c.; i gives 
the best methods @! preparing seuc-s and salads 
and all kinds of ve ge'abies tor the table: and tells 
the housekeeper ali she needs to know about breed, 
biscuits, rolls, puddings, pies, cust rds, erexms, 
cookies, tea, cotlee, choculate, home-made candies, 
antidote for poi-on, couking for the sick, and many 
other neetul things. 


This well-known book niay te reuked as toe m6 

pujar standard juvenile book ever printe!. 
Jur edition is complete, and contains the wonder- 
ful adventures of a cast-away upon a desert 
island. Com»iete in one vol. Fully illustrated. 

THE PILGRIMS PROGRESS 
From this world to that_which is tocome. This re- 
markable book, ax evel® one knows, was written 
under the similitude of a dream, by John 
Bunyan, the most populur religiou. writer in the 
Englich language; and perhaps more covies have 
been sold than any other book except the Bible. 
Our ed.tion is compiote aud unabridged, with ap- 

roprisée illustration 
obitiver's TRAVELS. 

Ths book tells of the suppox4 travels and surpris- 
ing adventures of Lemue! Gulliver inte several 
remote regions of the world, where he met witha 
race of people no larger than your hand. Also 
his wonder'iil exploits among giants. Complete 
inone volume. Finely illustrated. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 

5 


[l.ustrsted vith numerous wood engravings, @c- 
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scriptive of those many strange and singular 

rote which the legend sav+ the Saltaness of | ASOP’S FABLES. 

Persia related tajue Sultan noyht after night, in} The Fables of Alsopus, an st representative of the 
order to protong her Ife, and tus finally wen his| great social and intellectu-1 movement of the age 
nf{fections and delivered the many virgins, who which he adorned. Born a slave, he forced his 
vut for her would Lave been sacridced to his way by his mother-wit into the courts of princes. 





He knew that to be tolerated in courts he mus 
speak to please, and he gave lessons both to prince 
and people by recitals of fables, which were very 
popular in Athens during the most brifiiant 


unjnst resentment. 


SAVED AT LAST FPM AMONG THE MORMONS. 


Every man and wemen in the land sou real 


this story which is found.d upon tacts, and gives i. | , Fe 6 * 
} - sriod of its rary history ; and he who had nm 
date os ee eee eee — yh ‘Fables ot ‘his finger’s ends was looked 
Aggy weigh upon as an iHiterate dunce by Athevisu get 
BREAD AND CHEESE AND KISSES. tory tlemen. Inone vol. Very profusely illustrat d 
pb. L. I jeon. A ver opular Curisimae story | 
heap a che of Dicke: ry ahnounds in excelient j NOBLE DEEDS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
and neve! features; is chiefly remarkable for its} A uistory and descr iption of noble deeds. pres rf 
admirable pleture of country life, giving the ing correct and beautiful models o not A. fe 
history of a very happy and contented young awaken the impulse to imitate what we admire 


couple who thought nv Jot in life too lowly for the By the recorded actions of the great and good wé 
pure enjoyment of Bread and Cheese and Kisses. regulate our own course, and steer, ftar-gui led, 
Complete in ove volume, with illustrations. over life’s trackless ocean. 

The usual price of these books bound in cloth is $1.00 to $3.00 each, yet they w i b published in nice 
bok form and bound in heavy paper, and for a shurt iime, in order to introduce them, the pnae 
allow us to give tue entire ten Looks and one year’s subscription to our paper at the very to ¥ price nam 
above. -‘Tiese books comprise a wide rang» and striking diversity of the most brilliant a: d pleasing pro 
ductions of the most noted and popular autnors, and include booksof traveis, adventures, fiction and hanes, 8 
that al! tastes will be suited, and any «ne obtaining these ten books will possess a library o! ten ge m : 
popular books evcr published. We have not room to give an extended description of each book, but be 
one can but be de!l'ghted who obtains these noted books at so low a price, and we expect that many 
of our readers will avail themselves of this offer, whicu is not likely to occur but cnee in a lite-time. 
THE RGOKS will he the lotest and most complete editions, and will contain many iHustrations, 
one alone requiring thirty-wine y cture- to complete it. 
THE PAGES are sbout 5% by 8 inches—the most convenient size for rending and preservation. 
THB TYPE is Minion, easy on theeyes. THE PAPER is heavy and of a beautiful white color, 
THE FIRST BOOK, Robinson Crusoe, was ready about April Ist. One of the others will follow 
every two weeks and be muiled to subscribers as soon as published. 

MONEY SHOULD BE SENT by Post Office Money Order or Registered Letter, addressed t# 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 


600 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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felt want. 100 Sold In 
nety Days. - ; 
very owner of a Farm Engine located in moderately 
| tinvered country can find profitable conghegment the 
year round by Par timbered iot is interested in having 
n a tim 8 
Lays Fon “ills in = melgnberness. No more haut 
ing | to mill. All the waste saved. 
Write for Circulars and Price Lists, and address of 
nearest Agent. [Name this Paper.} 


RUSSELL & CO., Massillon, 0. 


Supplies a a 





Kentucky and Amber Cane Mills, 
Ramey and Scantiin Evaporators, 
Mads from the best material, durable fo oon- 
st uction, economical in ope ation and eatisfae- 
tory in quality of work done. Also 
Plows, Wagons and Farm Machinery. 
Catalogues furniche? on application. 
Deere, Mansur & Co., 


Sr. Lovrs, Mo. 
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PFARCE’S IMPROVED 


CAHOONS PATENT BROADCAST :LED SOWER 


For Sowing Wheat, Oats, Hemp, Barley, Rye, 
RBueckwhenrt. Grass Sced, Rice, Flax, &c. 
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‘he Hand Machine $s. 
Sows from four to eight acres per hour at a common walking gait, throwing out w' 


forty teet wide. Special gate fur grass . 
The Horse Power Machine $30. 


sual walking gait of a horse sows trom ton to fitteen acre: per hour. ~ 
| pete coe ats cemmon walking gait sows from four to eight acres per hour. re ont 
knowledged sup: rio ity of these maohines over all others hag alrendy places them int Ne bird 
rank of labor eavire sgricu'ture) implements A saving of four fiiths of tre labor und op 
of the seed user) in anil sowleg «4 effected by =| thes* machiues. A perso. entirely a 
oe een use cltver machine with perfe + succers. 
wang a wares ave ‘tog ve perfect catis uctlon and to save thelr cost i less time than oi) 
other farm imp) ment yet intreduced. They are substantially built amd with ordipvary ¢ 
last many \ ar ‘ 
Dealers with write for trade discounts. 


L. M. RUMSEY MF’G. CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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